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THE  most  obvious  approach  to  the  structure  of  drama  is  to 
equate  structure  with  plot  and  then  to  describe  plot  in  terms 
of  those  familiar  and  yet  somewhat  elusive  elements  sometimes 
called  rising  action,  climax,  denouement,  etc.  No  doubt  a 
person  trying  to  describe  the  structure  of  Othello  by  such  means 
would  locate  the  origin  of  the  play  in  the  jealousy  of  lago  and 
would  identify  the  rising  action  with  those  steps  by  which  lago 
works  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  others,  especially  Othello, 
and  with  Othello’s  increasing  responsiveness  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  pressures  which  lago  puts  upon  him.  Some  readers, 
perhaps,  would  define  as  climax  that  point  in  III,  iii  at  which 
lago  has  evoked  in  Othello  an  ungovernable  jealousy  —  that 
point  at  which,  kneeling,  Othello  swears  ‘a  capable  and  wide 
revenge’.  Another  reader  might  consider  the  climax  to  be 
Othello’s  murder  of  Desdemona  —  the  point  at  which  his 
action  is  irrevocable.  Still  another  reader  might  insist  that  the 
climax  of  tragedy  must  be  the  moment  of  that  enlightenment 
which  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  experience  of  the  tragic  hero:  from 
this  point  of  view  the  climax  occurs  in  V,  ii  when  Emilia  finally 
succeeds  in  convincing  Othello  that  he  has  been  under  a  horrible 
delusion.  But  at  best  such  descriptions  of  the  action  yield  only 
superficial  information. 

A  likelier  route  into  the  heart  of  the  play  is  to  define  the 
structure  in  terms  of  theme:  the  problem  here  is  to  see  that 
theme  is  not  understood  too  haphazardly  and  coarsely.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  of  Othello  as  a  study  in  jealousy,  and 
the  problem  is  to  relate  thematic  development  to  dramatic 
movement.  In  using  the  ‘coarse’  theme  of  jealousy,  one  would 
fint  have  to  define  meticulously  the  special  jealousy  experienced 
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by  lago  (jealousy  of  rivals?  of  position?  of  a  moral  antitype?  i  d 
assumed  jealousy?  jealousy  as  a  version  of  autonomous  evil?);  (  o 
he  would  have  to  explicate  the  monstrous  catharsis  of  jealousy  L  a 
by  jealousy  —  the  arousal  of  one’s  own  destructive  passion  in  *  o 
another  who  is  the  very  source  of  the  passion;  and  he  would  .  p 

have  to  trace  the  tension  between  jealousy  and  innocence  —  L 

the  ironic  capacity  of  innocence  itself  to  feed  jealousy,  and  the  <j 

destruction  of  more  than  one  innocent  (in  some  part,  of  p 

innocence  itself)  in  the  allaying  of  the  disease.  But  all  this  a 

would  still  be,  I  think,  peripheral;  a  more  central  thematic  1 

approach  would  be  to  consider  Othello,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet  I 

and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  play  about  love.  To  say  this  would  f 

be  not  merely  to  name  the  subject  of  the  play  but  to  point  out  i 

the  forces  which  give  the  play  a  composition  of  a  certain  kind.  1 

The  central  tension  is  between  the  love  of  Othello  and  the  hate  i 

of  lago,  the  sj)ecific  forms  taken  in  this  play  by  good  and  evil.  j 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  determined  by  the  progress  1 

of  lago’s  hate,  which,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  deep  and  1 

passionate  but  inexperienced  love  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  i  1 
utilizes  many  varieties  of  love  itself:  the  hysterical  passion  of  1 
Roderigo;  the  friendly  love  of  Desdemona  for  Cassio;  the  co¬ 
operative,  habitual  domestic  affection  of  Emilia;  the  unbalanced  1 

mixture  of  warmth  and  careless  condescension  in  the  Cassio-  ] 

Bianca  affair;  and  finally,  hate  itself  disguised  as  love,  as  the  ] 

faithful  devotion  of  follower  lago  to  master  Othello;  and,  in  i 

lago  as  theorist  rather  than  as  man  of  action,  the  p>ositivistic  < 

reduction  of  love  to  temperary  physical  relationships,  doomed  |  - 
to  bum  themselves  out. 

Useful  as  these  hypethetical  accounts  of  the  play  may  be  — 
and  the  account  of  Othello  as  a  play  of  love  is  suggestive  enough  >  ; 
to  warrant  our  returning  to  it  later  —  none  of  them  has  as  yet 
given  any  consideration  to  the  fact  that  Othello  is  written  in 
verse  rather  than  prose.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  the 
position  that  the  px>etry  in  a  pxietic  drama  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  and  not  merely  an  incident,  a  mnemonic  device,  a  I 
convention,  a  supplier  of  elevation  and  dignity,  a  traditional  | 
embellishment  which  contributes  a  kind  of  hazy,  quotable  | 
charm  and  beauty.  The  px)etry  cannot  be  thought  of  as  simply  i 


a  mechanical  rhythmical  pattern  into  which  an  ingenious 
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dramatist  may  be  imagined  to  have  transposed  a  dialogue 
originally  written  in  prose.  It  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an 
alternative,  optional  style,  as  another  vehicle,  chosen  as  a  matter 
of  taste  {de  gustibus,  etc.),  for  getting  to  the  same  place  that 
prose  would  carry  one  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  special 
language  which  helps  determine  what  the  play  becomes.  It  helps 
determine  structure.  This  is  not  to  say  that  poetic  language  is 
primary;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  secondary,  an  executive 
assistant  to  some  antecedent  principle  of  structure.  What 
happens  in  a  poetic  drama  is  the  collusion  between  different 
bearers  of  meaning.  The  poetry  is  an  imaginative  language 
full  of  secondary  meanings;  but  the  characters  and  actions 
must  also  be  thought  of  as  an  imaginative  language  with  more 
than  one  level  of  meaning  —  the  literal  and  the  symbolic,  with 
ambiguities  possible  at  both  levels.  There  is  a  drama  of  action 
and  a  drama  of  words;  each  is  a  language  available  to  the  play¬ 
wright.  If  he  uses  both  languages  and  controls  them  adequately, 
the  extensions  of  imaginative  meaning  will  not  conflict,  or  simply 
blaze  off  chaotically  in  all  directions,  but  will  work  together 
harmoniously  in  creating  the  entity  that  is  more  than  both. 

In  the  structural  interplay  of  dramatic  and  verbal  elements, 
the  utmost  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  astonishing 
repetitiveness  of  Shakespeare’s  imagery.  As  a  feature  of  his 
poetic  language,  recurrency  is  clearly  not  the  random  return 
to  tried-and-true  methods  of  a  mind  limited  in  resources,  but  is 
one  of  the  means  which  create  our  sense  of  fullness  of  treatment, 
of  richness  and  luxuriance.  Image  patterns  have  a  strong  im¬ 
pact  on  our  imagination;  thus  they  help  create  our  sense  of 
what  the  play  is.  The  ‘image  style’,  we  may  say,  is  a  definer  of 
structure.  The  frequent  images  of  eating  and  drinking  qualify 
the  version  of  love  presented  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  the  images 
of  clothes  and  childhood  are  essential  to  the  logical  facade 
needed  so  intensely  by  Macbeth;  the  deep  vein  of  sight  imagery 
which  runs  through  King  Lear  collaborates  with  the  blinding  of 
Gloucester  to  make  profound  implications  about  human  sight 
and  insight.  Othello  couches  its  version  of  good  and  evil,  as  we 
have  said,  in  dramatic  terms  of  love  and  hate;  but  in  its  poetic 
language  it  also  draws  heavily  upon  war,  and  the  sea,  and 
light  and  dark;  upon  theff  and  justice,  medicine  and  poison, 
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appearance  and  reality,  and  death  and  injury.  These  complex  I 
ingredients  unite  in  a  heroic  art-work  which  must  be  studied  r 
first  in  various  details  removed  from  context  and  enlarged  for  | 
special  examination. 

At  the  most  obvious  level  of  jierception  Othello  works  in  terms  ■ 
of  a  startling  contrast  —  that,  of  course,  between  the  ‘fair’  maid,  j 
as  she  is  so  often  called,  and  her  black  lover,  Othello  of  the  j 
‘sooty  bosom’  (I,  ii,  66,  70).  Now  this,  opposition  of  fair  and 
black,  of  light  and  dark,  is  not  merely  an  heirloom  which  * 
Shakespeare  receives  passively  from  literary  ancestors  and  then  | 
forgets:  on  the  contrary,  the  opposition  is  always,  though  not  f  ^ 
obtrusively,  being  pressed  upon  our  minds,  for  it  has  more  than  |  < 

one  form  in  the  play.  lago,  characteristically  reducing  the  ■  j 
relationship  of  the  lovers  to  the  animal  level,  and  intent,  of  *  ^ 
course,  upon  maddening  Brabantio,  shouts  ‘an  old  black  ram  /  Is  ^ 
tupping  your  white  ewe’  (I,  i,  88-9);  and  he  adds  even  a 
suggestion,  the  first  of  many  such,‘  of  the  darkness  of  hell: 

*. . .  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you’  (91);  Roderigo 
mildly  echoes  the  contrast  when  he  says  that  Brabantio’s  ‘fair  | 
daughter’  is  in  ‘the  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor’  (I,  i,  123,  127).  j 
The  Moor  himself  is  aware  of  his  wife’s  fairness.  He  can  call  j 
her  ‘fair’  (I,  iii,  125;  IV,  ii,  184)  as  matter-of-factly  as  others  do 
(IV,  ii,  1 18,  230),  but  he  has  much  more  than  a  matter-of-  j 
fact  awareness:  when  he  comes  to  kill  her,  he  wants  not  to  ^ 
‘scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow’  (V,  ii,  4).  This  final 
black-white  juxtaposition,  so  clearly  set  before  us  in  the  white  ■ 
and  snow  spoken  by  the  dark  Othello,  is  more  than  pictorial: 
each  character  seems  to  have  his  own  colour  symbolically  as  ^ 
well  as  literally.  Desdemona,  we  know,  is  innocent;  and  the 
very  language  of  the  play,  as  we  shall  see,  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  Othello,  at  the  end,  doubly  black. 

But  Shakespeare  does  still  more  than  give  us  a  sharp  contrast  | 
with  a  symbolic  increment:  he  finds  other  complications  in  the 
black-white  issue.  To  equate  black  with  villainy  is  easy;  but  j 
we  get  beneath  surfaces  and  into  the  real  terrors  of  experience 
when  black  and  white  become  indistinguishable.  Note  how 
lago  describes  his  budding  plot: 

*  G.  Wilson  Knight  observes  the  abundance  of  reference  to,  and  images  based 
upon,  heaven  and  hell,  and  relates  them  to  the  elementsJ  cla^  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  play.  . 
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Divinity  of  hell! 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on, 

They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 

As  I  do  now.  (II,  iii,  357-60) 

Hell  and  devils  find  blackest  sins  congenial;  the  heavenly,  by 
implication,  is  white  —  an  identification  used  throughout  the 
play.  The  method  of  lago’s  evil  is  planned  confusion;  the  use 
of  the  ‘heavenly’  to  produce  ‘blackest  sins’.  Shakespeare  uses  a 
brilliant  variation  of  this  a  few  lines  later  when  he  has  lago  thus 
describe  his  scheme  for  arousing  Othello  against  Desdemona: 
‘So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch’  (366).  In  effect:  the  fair 
Desdemona  will  be  made  black:  good  becomes  evil,  and  the 
world  is  thrown  into  utter  disorder.  How  entirely  fitting,  in 
this  context,  is  Othello’s  metaphor  for  his  love  of  Desdemona: 

and  when  I  love  thee  not. 

Chaos  b  come  again.  (Ill,  iii,  91-2) 

In  this  doctrine,  love  — love  for  the  fair  Desdemona  — is  a 
mode  of  order;  absence  of  love  is  chaos  —  disorder  —  darkness. 
In  the  very  next  speech  after  these  words  of  Othello,  lago 
begins  his  campaign  to  restore  the  anarchy  that  preceded  the 
creative  fiat  ‘Let  there  be  light’. 

The  black-white  antithesis,  then,  appears  in  various  exten¬ 
sions:  hell-heaven,  dark-light,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  foul-pure, 
lago’s  business  is  to  confuse  the  opposites.  Speaking  ostensibly 
of  himself,  he  thus  prepares  Othello  to  lose  a  sense  of  reality: 

As  where’s  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law  days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful?  (Ill,  iii,  137-41) 

Othello,  we  have  said,  is  aware  of  Desdemona’s  fairness: 
Shakespeare  makes  dramatic  use  of  the  fairness  by  having 
Othello  himself  tend  to  symbolize  it,  to  identify  it  with  the 
virtue  that  lago  intends  to  ‘turn  . . .  into  pitch’.  lago’s  success 
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is  reflected  literally  in  the  words  which  Othello  uses  to  express  k 
his  conviction  that  Desdemona  is  untrue: 

Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Diaii’s  visage,  is  now  begrim’d  and  black 
As  mine  own  face!  (Ill,  iii,  386-8) 

There  is  a  good  irony  here:  Desdemona’s  name  is  ‘begrim’d  and 
black’  —  not  by  her  own  action  but  by  lago’s  defiling  words. 
Having  brought  Othello  so  far,  lago  ha^  recourse  to  another 
heavenly  show:  he  kneels  as  if  in  prayer  and  swears  devotion 
‘to  wrong’d  Othello’s  service’  (467)  —  and  swears  how?  By 
‘you  ever-burning  lights  above’  (463)  —  by  the  heavenly  and  by 
lights.  Order  is  indeed  being  turned  upside  down,  and  light  and 
dark  made  indistinguishable.  In  the  next-to-thc-last  line 
Othello  uses  words  which  exactly  mark  lago’s  success:  he  calls 
Desdemona  ‘fair  devil’  (III,  iii,  478).  Later  he  addresses  • 
Desdemona  herself:  ‘O  devil,  devil!’  (IV,  i,  255).  [ 

lago  continues  his  ‘heavenly  shows’  by  exclaiming  to  Othello, 
‘*tis  foul  in  her’  and  ‘That’s  fouler’  (IV,  i,  213,  215).  Talking  to 
Desdemona,  Othello  wrestles  with  the  contradiction  that  arises 
fix>m  his  identification  of  fairness  and  virtue:  ‘O,  thou  weed,  / 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet’  and  ‘Was  this  fair 
paper,  this  most  goodly  book,  /  Made  to  write  “whore”  upon?’ 
(IV,  ii,  67-8,  71-2).  After  murdering  her,  Othello  must  believe 
he  has  been  just:  he  cries  to  Emilia,  ‘She’s  like  a  liar  gone  to 
burning  hell!’  (V,  ii,  129),  and  among  Emilia’s  retorts  is  the 
counter-assertion,  ‘she  was  heavenly  true!’  (135).  Up  to  his 
enlightenment  Othello  keeps  on  protesting:  ‘honest’  lago,  he 
says,  ‘hates  the  slime /That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds’  (148-9), 
and  of  Desdemona:  ‘O,  she  was  foul!’  (200). 

The  heart  of  the  psychological  action  is  the  change  of 
Othello’s  attitude  to  Desdemona,  a  change  which  for  him  is 
really  an  objective  transformation  of  her.  The  point  here  is 
that  this  transformation  is  expressed  —  anticipated,  recorded, 
commented  on  —  not  abstractly,  not  in  chance  words,  but 
consistently  in  images  that  are  related  to  the  basic  dramatic 
facts  and  that  invest  those  facts  with  the  maximum  of  suggestive¬ 
ness.  Drama  and  poetry  intimately  collaborate.  lago  will  ■ 
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produce  blackest  sins,  turn  fair  Desdemona’s  virtue  into  pitchy 
though  he  swears  fidelity  to  Othello  by  lights  above;  Desdemona  - 
becomes  black  and  foul;  she  is  called  a  devil  and  consigned  to 
hell.  Chaos  has  come  sooner  than  Othello  thought. 

Now,  while  blonde  Desdemona  is  being  made  over  into  an 
ironic  likeness  to  Othello,  what  is  happening  to  Othello  himself? 
Othello’s  blackness,  of  course,  is  always  before  us  as  a  theatrical 
fact;  yet  the  fact  is  not  ignored  (nor  its  possible  meaningfulness 
left  to  chance),  but  is  constandy  given  special  dramatic  life  by 
the  language.  At  the  beginning  we  have  not  only  ‘sooty  bosom’ 
and  ‘black  ram’  but  the  oblique  introducdon  of  darkness  in 
the  Duke’s  phrase  ‘foul  proce^ing’  (I,  iii,  65),  in  Othello’s 
words  ‘If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report’  (I,  iii,  117)  —  (a 
fine  irony  is  prepared  here:  later  she  is  found  foul  in  his  report), 
and  in  Brabantio’s  ‘To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear’d  to  look 
on!’  (I,  iii,  98).  The  important  thing  is  that  in  Act  I  the  black 
Othello  wins,  and  at  the  same  time  the  metaphorical  darkness 
is  dispelled.  Desdemona  replies  to  her  father’s  incredulity:  ‘I 
saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind’  (253).  His  darkness  is,  in 
effect,  denied;  the  reality  is  an  inner  brightness.  How  effective, 
then,  is  the  Duke’s  summing  up,  which  looks  at  first  like  a  pair 
L  of  tag  lines,  but  which  actually  outlines  a  major  poetic  theme: 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black.  (I,  iii,  290-1) 

!  In  punning,  the  Duke  implies  the  relationship  between  appear- 
1  ance  and  moral  quality  in  terms  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 

I  Othello  expresses  his  anguish  at  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
I  infidelity  of  the  fair  Desdemona.  But  now  he  is  happy:  he  has 
[  been  cleared:  this  official  action  means  a  kind  of  forgiveness  for 
:  being  black.  His  blackness  has  been  declared  skin-deep.  Here 
f  is  the  paradox  of  black-as-lair,  which  will  find  its  counterpart 
[  later  in  the  paradox  to  be  rebelled  against  and  finally  accepted 
by  Othello,  the  paradox  of  fair-as-foul. 

‘  From  now  on,  the  fair  Othello  is  misled  and  becomes,  we 
I  may  say,  unfair.  lago’s  casual  reference  to  ‘black  Othello’ 

[  (II,  iii,  32),  reminds  us  of  the  fact  waiting  for  poetic  exploita- 

E  tion.  The  first  verbal  echo  of  Othello’s  re-transformation  is  his 

t 
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angry  words  when  he  is  called  out  by  the  nocturnal  ‘foul  rout’  f 
(II,  iii,  2io)  in  Cyprus:  ^ 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule,  \  ‘ 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied,  i 

Assays  to  lead  the  way.  (II,  iii,  205-7)  ^ 

His  judgment  is  ‘collied’,  that  is,  ‘blackened’,  as  if  by  coal:  this  | 
is  precisely  what  happens  to  him  later  after  lago,  who  has 
caused  the  present  brawl  by  working  on  Cassio,  has  worked  on 
Othello  directly.  Then  he  comes  suddenly  into  a  bitter  aware-  ' 
ness  of  his  colour:  ‘Haply,  for  I  am  black’  (III,  iii,  263),  he  ' 
offers  as  a  p>ossible  explanation  of  what  he  now  believes  to  be  I 
Desdemona’s  conduct.  We  have  already  seen  in  what  terms  he  |  ' 

thinks  of  the  change  in  Desdemona: 

Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh  [  ^ 

As  Dian’s  visage,  is  now  begrim’d  and  black  * 

As  mine  own  face.  (Ill,  iii,  387)  j  ’ 

Othello’s  awareness  of  his  blackness,  in  a  world  of  whites,  is  ^ 
doubtless  a  source  of  psychic  irritability  which  lays  him  especi-  ^  ‘ 

ally  open  to  lago’s  wiles  and  causes  him  to  lose  his  fairness.  ‘ 
But  these  lines,  while  they  may  lead  us  to  some  such  specula¬ 
tion,  have  .primarily  the  effect  of  suggesting,  ever  so  lightly, 
that  Othello  is  moving  on  to  a  new  blackness  —  of  mood  at  * 

least  —  of  his  own.  A  minute  later  he  invokes  the  dark  powers:  ' 

‘Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell!’  (Ill,  iii,  447),  ' 

and  we  recall  that  lago  was  to  produce  ‘blackest  sins’  by  ’ 

‘heavenly  shows’.  lago  succeeds:  in  the  final  scene  Othello  ‘ 

carries  out  his  black  vengeance,  and  then  all  his  justifications 
recoil  upon  him  in  a  wonderful  way:  words  that  alone  might  be  * 
conventional  rhetoric  serve  to  mark  Othello’s  advance  in  J 
darkness.  Othello  exclaims,  ‘She’s  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  ^ 
hell!’  (129)  and  Emilia  retorts,  ‘O,  the  more  angel  she,  /  And  .  J 
you  the  blacker  devil!’  (130-1)  Emilia  repeats,  *. . .  thou  art  a 
devil’  (133)  and  ‘she  was  heavenly  true’  (135).  Othello  con-  | 
tinues  the  antithesis,  protesting  his  justness,  but  admitting  that 
otherwise  ‘I  were  damn’d  beneath  all  depth  in  hell’  (137).  He  ‘ 
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argues  that  lago  ‘hates  the  slime  /  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds* 
(149),  and  Emilia  comes  back:  ‘She  was  too  fond  of  her  most 
filthy  bargain’  (157).  She  adds,  ‘O  gull!  O  dolt!  /  As  ignorant 
as  dirt!’  (163-4).  A  moment  later  the  light  will  break  on 
Othello,  but  he  is  now  at  the  nadir  of  darkness  —  at  the  end  of 
a  series  of  transformations  traced  in  the  black-fair  hell-heaven 
oppositions.  Othello  enters  the  story  with  the  handicap  of 
blackness  —  a  familiar  symbol  of  evil.  Then  he  is  declared 
‘fair’.  Then  he  becomes  dark  again:  his  judgment  is  colliedy 
his  colour  comes  into  his  consciousness,  he  executes  black 
vengeance;  he  is  called  a  blacker  devil,  a  filthy  bargain,  ignorant 
as  dirt.  lago’s  victory  is  that  ‘black  Othello’  has  earned  his 
blackness  —  now  not  an  accident  of  pigmentation  but  a  moral 
discoloration. 

lago  has  blackened  fair  Desdemona  for  Othello,  and,  so  to 
speak,  reblackened  the  fair  Othello:  in  two  different  ways  he 
has  turned  virtue  into  pitch.  The  imagery  has  not  merely 
decorated  the  event  but  has  dynamically  expressed  it,  both  by 
utilizing  the  available  fact  —  in  itself  dead  —  of  a  difference  in 
colour  and  by  defining  the  general  evil  implicit  in  the  trans¬ 
formations  we  have  seen.  What  happens  is  not  the  melo- 
j  dramatic  irruption  of  an  inimical  force  which  may  convention- 
ii  ally  be  labelled  ‘dark’  or  ‘black’  (‘And  universal  darkness 
buries  all’)  but  the  confusion  of  dark  and  light,  the  taking  of 
I  light  for  dark,  the  darkening  of  light.  This  chaos  is  the  really 
sinister  peril,  the  latent  universal  which  creates  the  spell  of  the 
unique  story.  lago,  in  other  words,  has  not  invented  an  ad  hoc 
villainy;  rather  he  has  invoked  a  principle  of  evil,  one  to  which 
we  are  always  susceptible.  His  act  has  sprung  from  a  credo  and 
j  a  system  of  values.  He  is  successful  against  Othello  not  merely 
f  because  he  is  a  cool  manipulator  but  because  he  has  faith  in  the 
g  indiscriminate,  undifferentiable,  lowest-common-denominator 
)  universe  which  he  propounds.  He  can  make  Othello  take 
I  light  for  dark  because  he  believes  they  are  either  infinitely  con¬ 
vertible,  or  much  the  same  at  bottom.  He  carries  conviction 
because  he  is  a  man  of  principle.  The  generality  of  his  position 
is  sketched,  with  ever  so  light  a  touch,  in  the  verses  with  which 
he  entertains  Emilia  and  Desdemona  just  before  Othello 
I  arrives  in  Cyprus  (II,  i,  130-61).  He  is  disparaging  women, 
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as  a  joke  of  course;  but  his  jokes  are  of  a  piece  with  his  most 
serious  operating  procedures.  What  he  says  is  more  than  a  gay 
verbal  echo  of  issues  that  have  their  essential  life  elsewhere. 
In  lago’s  rimes  women  are  characterized  as  witty  and  stupid, 
and  as  foul  or  fair  or  black;  but  these  differences  are  mean¬ 
ingless,  for  women  become  identical  through  sexuality.  What 
matters  foul  or  fair?  A  ‘black’  woman  will  ‘find  a  white  that 
shall  her  blackness  fit’  (134);  as  for  a  ‘fair  and  foolish’  woman, 
‘even  her  folly  help’d  her  to  an  heir’  (138);  and  in  sum, 

•  There’s  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto. 

But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do.  (142-3) 

If  the  surface  manner  is  comic,  the  effect  is  not  one  of  relief; 
here  is  a  preview  —  in  fact,  a  full  view  —  of  the  blurring  of 
distinctions  which  makes  the  black-fair  pattern  a  fitting 
imaginal  instrument  for  the  drama.  ‘Foul  and  foolish’:  same 
as  ‘fair  and  wise’.  With  this  sceptical  doctrine  lago  will  corrupt 
Othello’s  faith.  lago’s  credo  will  become  Othello’s  heresy. 
Desdemona’s  comment  on  lago  after  his  verse,  ‘A  most  profane 
and  liberal  counsellor’  (165),  is  truer  than  she  knows.  lago  and 
Desdemona  are  opposed  in  other  ways.  The  scene  of  lago’s 
kneeling  and  swearing  fidelity  to  Othello  in  the  execution  of 
vengeance,  ‘Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above’  (III,  iii, 
467),  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  scene  in  which  Desdemona, 
calling,  ironically  enough,  upon  lago  to  help  her  to  regain 
Othello,  swears  her  fidelity  to  Othello: 

. . .  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 

I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.  Here  I  kneel.  (IV,  ii,  150-1) 


In  his  dark  purpose,  kneeling  lago,  the  confounder  of  truth, 
naturally  invokes  the  light;  the  oath  of  kneeling  Desdemona 
strengthens  the  association  of  the  fair,  the  light  and  the  pure. 
Desdemona  swears  similarly  in  the  next  scene  when  she  and 
Emilia  are  discussing  the  infidelity  of  women  —  lago’s  creed, 
Othello’s  induced  belief.  Would  you  betray  your  husband  ‘for 
all  the  world’,  Desdemona  asks  Emilia,  and  quickly  replies  for 
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herself,  ‘No, by  this  heavenly  light!’  (IV,  iii,  65).  Emilia’s 
jocular  response  — 

Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light. 

I  might  do’t  as  well  i’  th’  dark  (66-7) 

introduces  twenty  lines  of  witty  play  on  the  theme  that  ‘all  the 
world’  is  ‘a  great  price  for  a  small  vice’.  Emilia  is  a  foil  for 
Desdemona’s  girlish  earnestness;  she  can  joke  in  a  worldly 
manner,  like  lago;  yet  she  is  sharply  distinguished  from  him  in 
that,  while  his  jokes  condemn  all  women,  hers  only  spin  a 
logical  fantasy  for  herself.  He  always  pretends  to  light;  she 
boldly  claims  the  dark. 

We  recall  all  the  evil  done  ‘i’  th’  dark’,  and,  indeed,  the 
prevalence  of  dark  nights  in  the  play.  Some  important  actions 
take  place  by  day,  yet  little  is  made  of  day  as  such.  References 
to  daylight  are  so  casual  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  (e.g., 
I,  iii,  381;  III,  i,  34).  An  exception  is  lago’s  chipper  lines  to 
Roderigo  once  he  has  things  started  towards  chaos: 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 

Yet  fhiits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe. 

Content  thyself  awhile.  By  th’  mass,  ’tis  morning! 

(II,  iii,  382-4) 

Here  we  have  an  image  of  growth  in  the  summer  sun,  and  an 
image  of  daybreak  —  two  suggestions  of  light  and  one  of 
fertility;  yet  they  signify  only  the  ripening  of  evil.  Such  an 
irony  only  heightens  the  fact  that  Othello  is  predominantly  a 
night-play.  All  of  Act  I  —  with  lago’s  first  move  against 
Othello,  the  news  of  enemy  advances  and  Othello’s  successful 
defence  —  takes  place  at  night.  Act  II  is  split  almost  evenly 
between  the  happy  day-time  scene  of  the  safe  arrivals  at  Cyprus, 
of  a  victory  over  storm  and  the  destruction  of  enemies,  and 
another  ni^t  scene  in  which  Cassio  gets  drunk,  fights,  and  thus 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  rest  of  lago’s  sinister  machinations. 
When  Othello  calls  Cassio  ‘night-brawler’  and  speaks  of  ‘this 
foul  rout’  (II,  iii,  196,  210),  we  are  reminded  that  in  all  the 
night-scenes  there  are  disturbances  and  brawling;  disorder  at 
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night  is  a  good  enough  symbol  of  chaos.  In  Act  III,  Scene  iii,  | 
in  his  first  severe  attack  upon  Othello’s  faith  in  Desdemona, 

I  ago  tells  his  lie  about  the  night  he  slept  with  Cassio  and 
heard  him  in  his  sleep  make  love  to  Desdemona.  Act  IV  is  full 
of  anticipations  of  the  night:  Othello  plans  then  to  punish 
Desdemona,  lago  tries  to  whip  Roderigo  up  to  decisive  action, 
and  Desdemona  prepares  for  bed  as  Othello  has  commanded. 
And  all  of  the  action  of  Act  V,  like  that  of  Act  I,  takes  place  at 
night  —  the  stabbings  on  the  streets,  Othello’s  murder  of 
Desdemona,  and  his  suicide.  On  the  stage  then,  at  least  half  of 
the  play  is  presented  in  shadow  and  partial  or  total  darkness  — 
a  circumstance  which  exerts  an  unmistakable  influence  on  the 
tone.  Here  in  the  external  conditions  of  action  —  in  what  we 
might  call  the  ‘theatrical  facts’  —  is  a  powerful  symbol  of  the 
darkness  of  life  with  which  the  play  b  concerned:  the  conscious 
evil  of  lago  and  the  groping  ignorance  and  misunderstanding 
of  Othello. 

As  always  in  the  highly  integrated  tragedies,  language  works 
in  conjunction  with  setting  zmd  actions;  what  the  spectator 
hears  reinforces  what  he  sees.  There  are  a  remarkable  number 
of  references  to  night:  the  words  continually  compel  one  to 
remember  that  darkness,  whether  it  mean  foulness  or  absence  of 
light,  is  in  the  very  structure  of  the  play.  Act  I  takes  place  at 
night,  and  the  characters  constantly  mention  the  night  —  most 
conspicuously  when  the  Duke  orders  Othello  ‘hence  tonight’, 
Desdemona  interposes  a  question  ‘Tonight,  my  lord?’  and  the 
Duke  insists,  ‘This  night’  (I,  iii,  278-9).  In  the  day-time 
scenes  of  Act  II  various  lines  (II,  i,  272;  II,  iii,  i-i  i)  compel  us 
to  look  forward  to  the  coming  night.  Othello,  of  course,  has 
proclaimed  ‘full  liberty  of  feasting’  from  five  to  eleven  at  night 
(II,  ii,  lo-i),  and  lago  insists  to  Cassio  ‘’Tis  a  night  of  revels’ 
(II,  iii,  45).  Now  notice:  the  night  could  mean  gaiety  and 
exuberance  and  the  charm  of  dancing  and  music,  but  Shake¬ 
speare  —  with  one  special  exception  to  be  noted  later  —  never 
permits  such  a  note  to  enter  into  his  picture  of  the  night.  Of 
revelry  all  we  see  is  the  pretense  offered  by  the  scheming  lago 
to  the  men  whom  he  wants  to  make  drunk,  and  the  burden¬ 
some  antics  of  their  drunkenness.  The  note  of  false  gaiety  and 
plotted  disorder  here  prepares  for  the  open  disturbances  which 
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shortly  break  out  to  define  more  emphatically  the  Othello 
night.  ‘Night-brawler’  Othello  calls  Montano  (II,  iii,  196), 
who  defends  his  conduct  ‘this  night’  (201);  it  is  now  that 
Othello  feels  his  ‘judgment  collied’  (206),  and  concerning  the 
troubles  he  questions  incredulously  ‘In  night . . .  ?’  (216).  The 
second  night  that  he  has  been  able  to  spend  with  Desdemona, 
like  the  first,  has  been  interrupted  by  outside  disturbances:  an 
ill  omen.  After  this,  the  decent  ‘good-nights’  between  Cassio 
and  lago  suggest  that  the  night  is  good  only  for  lago’s  evil. 

From  here  on,  there  is  a  constant  echo  of  night.  Even  when, 
their  love  still  serene,  Desdemona  with  bantering  insistence 
prods  Othello  on  Cassio’s  behalf,  the  very  words  with  which  she 
tries  to  set  a  time  for  action  remind  us  dimly  of  darker  actions 
to  come:  ‘. . .  tonight  at  supper?  . . .  tomorrow  night ...  Or 
Tuesday  noon  or  night . . .’  (Ill,  iii,  57-61),  Othello  replies 
quietly,  ‘No,  not  tonight’  (57).  When  next  a  time  is  being  set, 
Othello  has  been  utterly  deluded  by  lago,  and  he  cries,  ‘Ay,  let 
her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damn’d  tonight . . .  ’  (IV,  i,  191); 
lago  continues  to  lacerate  him,  and  Othello  grows  more 
specific:  ‘Get  me  some  poison,  lago,  this  night . . .  This  night, 
lago!’  (216-9).  Undertaking  to  act  against  Cassio,  lago 
assures  Othello,  ‘You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight’  (225). 
lago  now  feels  that  the  night  is  under  control.  ‘. . .  this  night 
show’  your  manhood,  he  assures  Roderigo,  and  ‘the  next  night 
following  enjoy’  Desdemona  (IV,  ii,  2i5ff);  he  urges  Roderigo 
to  attack  Cassio  ‘between  twelve  and  one’  (243)  and  calls  for 
despatch:  ‘. . .  the  night  grows  to  waste’  (250).  And  after  the 
nocturnal  events  have  gone  as  well  as  lago  had  hoped  and  he 
himself  has  wounded  both  Cassio  and  Roderigo,  lago  comes 
back  with  a  cry  that  wonderfully  displays  his  hardness:  ‘Cassio 
hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark’  (V,  i,  112).  In  the  dark, 
indeed  —  the  dark  of  the  omnipresent  night,  the  dark  of  the 
moral  evil  which  lago  himself  has  set  in  motion. 

Anticipations  of  the  night  —  a  repeated  motif  —  become  more 
ominous  as  the  play  moves  towards  its  climax.  After  increasing 
abuse  by  Othello,  Desdemona  looks  ahead  with  foreboding. 
In  total  heaviness  of  spirit  she  commands  Emilia,  ‘Prithee 
tonight  /  Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets,  remember’  (IV, 
ii,  104);  it  is  like  a  ritual  preparation,  but  less  a  preparation  for 
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a  joyful  thing  than  for  a  sacrifice.  Again,  commanded  by 
Othello  to  go  to  bed,  she  asks  Emilia  in  mere  placadve  obedi¬ 
ence,  ‘Therefore,  my  good  Emilia,  /  Give  me  my  nightly  wear¬ 
ing  . . (IV,  iii,  15-6).  Then  there  is  the  unhappy  maid 
Barbara’s  song  of  ‘willow’;  ‘And  she  died  singing  it,’  Des- 
demona  recalls,  and  adds,  ‘That  song  toni^t  /  Will  not  go  from 
my  mind’  (IV,  iii,  30-1).  She  is  overcome  by  Othello’s  rage  and 
by  a  new  punitive  inflexibility  in  him;  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
her  ‘Good  night,  good  night’  (107)  to  Emilia  becomes  almost  a 
dirge.  The  first  words  she  hears  from  Othello,  when  she  wakes 
up  a  httle  later  and  finds  him  in  the  room,  are,  ‘Have  you 
pray’d  tonight,  Desdemona?’  (V,  ii,  25).  At  once  she  — and  we 
—  know  what  this  night,  a  true  successor  to  those  that  have 
gone  before,  is  to  mean. 

The  important  poetic  truth  is  that  in  Othello  night  is  not  just 
an  accident;  it  is  not  an  idle  setting  which  might  just  as  well  be 
exchanged  for  something  else;  nor  is  it  a  property  of  melo¬ 
drama,  an  incitement  to  fear  in  the  easily  fearful.  Night  is  not 
passive  but  active;  its  reality  is  ever  pressed  upon  us;  it  means 
not  merely  physical  darkness  but  spiritual  darkness.  Every¬ 
thing  converges  upon  the  night  scenes,  and  in  them  there  is  a 
confluence  of  forces  —  of  evil  intent  or  of  ignorance  —  opposed 
to  the  true  and  the  fair.  If  Shakespeare  went  no  further  than 
this  in  infusing  night  with  meaning,  he  would  have  created  a 
very  effective  symbol.  But  actually  he  did  not  aim  only  at  this 
and  succeed  only  in  this.  Night  has  still  other  potentialities. 
Consider  some  words  of  Desdemona’s  which  I  have  already 
quoted: 


Prithee  tonight 

Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets,  remember; 

(IV,  u,  104-5) 

These  lines  are  a  part  of  the  context  of  darkness;  Desdemona  is 
full  of  foreboding,  and  her  incomprehension  of  Othello  matches 
his  miscomprehension  of  her.  Yet  in  the  words  themselves  is 
something  which  is  partly  at  war  with  Desdemona’s  tone;  the 
speech  is  ambiguous,  and  night  has  a  second  dimension.  ‘Well, 
happiness  to  their  sheets!’  lago  said  earlier  (II,  iii,  28).  The 
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bed  is  the  marital  bed,  and  even  to  the  end  there  is  some  faint 
possibility  that  the  nocturnal  rites  may  be  those  of  fulfilment 
rather  than  sacrifice.  From  early  in  the  play,  indeed,  there  is  a 
twofold  potentiality  in  night.  Night  may  mean  pleasant  sleep: 
even  after  his  indignation  at  Cassio’s  ‘vile  brawl’,  Othello 
remarks  philosophically:  "Tis  the  soldiers’  life  /  To  have  their 
balmy  slumbers  wak’d  with  strife’  (II,  iii,  257-8).  Still  earlier 
Othello,  called  forth  in  the  first  midnight  alarum  of  the  play, 
can  cry  in  the  high  spirits  of  the  untroubled  bridegroom:  ‘The 
goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends’  (I,  ii,  35).  And  in  this 
first  night-time  test,  Othello  is  entirely  the  victor.  The  evil  that 
comes  at  night,  then,  does  not  come  casually,  in  place  of  noth¬ 
ing;  it  is  a  reversal,  a  driving  out,  of  a  positive  goodness.  It 
falls  to  I  ago  to  state  the  issue  most  specifically  —  and  to  state 
it,  with  customary  indelicacy,  but  in  words  that  contain  less 
than  a  full  measure  of  his  habitual  cynicism: 

Our  general  cast  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his  Des- 
demona;  who  let  us  not  therefore  blame.  He  hath  not  yet 
made  wanton  the  night  with  her,  and  she  is  sport  for 
Jove.  (II,  iii,  14-7). 

We  have,  then,  a  second  kind  of  night  —  the  night  of  married 
love.  To  this  second  meaning  of  night,  as  is  fitting  in  his  design, 
Shakespeare  gives  a  comparatively  slight  development,  but  yet 
enough  to  enrich  greatly  his  total  statement.  The  darkness  is 
sinister  because  it  is  not  merely  an  easy  external  sign  but  be¬ 
cause  the  evil  that  happens  at  night  drives  out  a  good.  The 
nocturnal  disorders  are  a  brutal  interruption  of  a  honeymoon: 
malice  destroys  a  bridal  night.  In  this  ironic  juxtaposition  of 
love  and  hate  —  of  light  and  dark  —  Othello  comes  closest  to 
moving  us  as  deeply  as  the  other  tragedies.  It  is  as  though 
Shakespeare  has  kept  his  human  actors  balanced  upon  a 
delicate  border-line  of  life  —  a  border-line  between  two  realities 
that  are  as  opposed  as  night  and  day  and  yet  may  yield  to  or 
replace  each  other  in  a  Hash.  Love,  with  its  promise  of  life, 
suddenly  turns  into  death.  In  this  ironic  love-death  linkage  the 
play  goes  furthest  beneath  the  surface  and  towards  the  mysteries. 

The  long  night  of  the  play,  then,  might  have  been  fair  as 
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well  as  dark.  With  terms  transposed,  there  is  the  same  dual 
possibility  for  the  villain.  lago  says,  ‘This  is  the  night  /  That 
cither  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.’  (V,  i,  128-9).  ^ 

earlier  speech  of  lago’s  —  the  closing  couplet  of  Act  I  —  beauti-  ! 
lully  fits  him  into  the  dark-light  pattern  of  the  play:  \ 

I  have’t!  It  is  engend’red!  Hell  and  night  j 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world’s  light. 

(I,  iii,  409-10). 

This  couplet  does  everything:  Hell  and  night,  virtually  inter-  1 
changeable  throughout  the  play,  are  here  overtly  allied;  the  ‘ 
rhyming  of  night  and  light  sets  off  the  antithetical  forces  in  their  | 
symbolic  investitures;  and  the  paradoxical  inversions  of  reality 
essential  to  the  structure  are  marked  in  lago’s  double-barrelled 
metaphor  —  the  metaphor  of  bringing  death  to  life,  and  dark¬ 
ness  to  light.  The  dark  underworld  and  the  dark  night  arc 
fitting  mid  wives  for  lago:  after  his  brand  of  light  has  been  shed  I 
on  the  world,  as  we  have  seen,  Othello  calls  Dcsdemona  ‘fair 
devil’,  and  Emilia  calls  Othello,  ‘blacker  devil’.  If  we  look 
further,  however,  we  see  two  counter-processes  at  work  here. 
While  lago  is  trying  to  bring  darkness  into  the  happy  light  of  , 
Othello’s  life,  there  is  an  opposing  force  wliich  tries  to  bring 
light  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  play,  as  I  have  said, 
actively  makes  dramatic  use  of  the  darkness  of  night;  likewise  it 
makes  active  use  of  the  lights  which  must  be  used  at  night. 
Lights  could  be  assumed;  necessary  properties  could  be  taken 
for  granted.  But  when  what  might  be  only  a  detail  of  setting  is 
something  of  which  an  author  is  aware  and  of  which  he  is 
carefully  transmitting  his  own  awareness  to  us,  we  must 
observe  what  he  is  doing.  Lights  are  symbolic  as  much  as 
darkness  is;  they  may  dispel,  or  try  to  dispiel,  or  ironically 
emphasize  a  failure  to  dispel,  the  evil  or  ignorance  or  chaos 
symbolized  by  the  darkness.  In  Act  I,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  conquest  of  the  dark  night  —  a  conquest 
which,  in  retrospect,  we  can  see  takes  place  before  the  powers 
of  darkness  have  really  extended  themselves.  All  the  action 
takes  place  at  night;  lago  has  admitted  his  hate  and  has, 
through  Brabantio  made  his  i  nitial  attack  upon  Othello, 
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whose  blackness  he  has  implied  is  itself  an  emblem  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  Brabantio,  the  immediate  and  incidental  victim  of 
lago’s  obfuscation,  acts  quickly,  and  his  first  active  step  lies  in 
this  speech: 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho! 

Give  me  a  taper!  Call  up  all  my  people! 


Light,  I  say!  light!  (I,  i,  141-5) 


When  he  and  his  servants  come  down,  they  come  ‘with  torches’ 
(I,  i,  161),  and  shortly  Brabantio  takes  up  his  original  cry, 
‘Get  more  tapers’  (I,  i,  167).  In  effect,  Brabantio  seeks  the  light 
of  knowledge,  and  he  finds  the  light;  if  not  altogether  pleased  by 
what  he  finds,  he  nevertheless  accepts  it.  In  any  case,  he  does 
not  act  in  ignorance:  in  this  sense  he  conquers  the  lago  night. 
Other  elements  in  Act  I  give  one  a  continuous  sense  of  a  con¬ 
quering  light.  When  Othello  and  his  party  first  appear,  they 
enter  ‘with  torches’  (I,  ii,  i);  a  little  later,  Cassio  and  officers 
enter  ‘with  torches’  and  Othello  asks,  ‘But  look  what  lights 
come  yond’  (I,  ii,  28-9) ;  then  Brabantio,  Roderigo,  and  Officers 
enter  ‘with  torches’  (I,  ii,  55);  and  finally  the  Duke  and 
Senators  appear  at  a  table,  ‘with  lights’  (I,  iii,  i).  At  each  entry 
‘with  torches’  there  is  also  a  threat:  Brabantio  and  the  others  .? 
enter  ‘with  torches  and  weapons’  (I,  ii,  55).  But  the  threats  are 
dispelled,  and  torches  rather  than  swords  are  the  symbols  of  the 
settlement.  Brabantio,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  the  truth; 
Othello  tells  the  truth  and  is  corroborated  by  Desdemona;  the 
Duke  is  able  to  see  the  truth  and  act  in  terms  of  it.  Torches, 
tapers,  tinder  —  they  conquer  the  night.  ‘Let  there  be  light’ 
is  the  dominant  motif;  lago  is  defeated  in  his  first  effort  to 
make  ‘chaos  . . .  come  again’.  The  order  of  love  still  holds. 

But  there  are  other  nights.  Now  Shakespeare,  as  is  the  habit 
of  his  imagination,  carries  this  scene  over  into  others,  or  at  least 
writes  others  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  read  more  mean¬ 
ingfully  by  reference  to  the  management  of  Act  1.  Both  parts 
of  Act  V  are  dramatically  yoked  to  Act  1.  Again  in  Act  V  it  is 
night;  but  now  lago’s  hate,  instead  of  being  on  the  threshold 
of  action,  has  reached  the  climax  of  action.  Roderigo  has  been 
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wounded  by  Cassio,  and  Cassio  by  lago.  Cassio  calls,  ‘O,  help,  j  1 
ho!  light!  a  surgeon!’  (V,  i,  30).  Lodovico  says,  ‘It  is  a  heavy  ^  j 
night’  (42),  and,  after  other  calls  and  excited  speeches,  some-  ] 
body  comes,  as  Gratiano  says,  ‘with  light  and  weapons’  (47).  < 

The  newcomer  is,  of  all  people,  lago  —  ‘with  light’ !  What  a  < 

fine  stroke  this  is:  the  very  source  of  darkness  as  the  apparent  ‘ 

dispeller  of  darkness.  But  like  one  group  of  entering  characters  i 

in  Act  I  (I,  ii,  55),  lago  carried  light  'and  weapons':  his  equip-  < 

ment  defines  his  pretence  and  his  actuality.  In  Act  I,  light  1 

conquered  the  weapons:  here,  weaf)ons  conquer  the  light.  As  < 

light  bearer  (Lucifer  in  modem  dress),  lago  is  all  on  the  side  of  j 

chaos,  by  his  plot  generally  and  by  his  aggravation  of  the  1 

immediate  confusion:  he  pretends  ignorance,  he  pretends  help-  j 

fulness,  he  intentionally  misidentifies.  Wilfully  postponing  the  < 
use  of  ‘light’  he  uses  his  weapon  to  despatch  the  wounded  | 
Roderigo,  finding  justification  in  mock-indignant  words  that  i 

exactly  define  his  own  role:  ‘Kill  men  i’  th’  dark?’  (V,  i,  63).  1 

Then  he  calls  ‘Light,  gentlemen’  and  ostentatiously  proffen  ;  i 
help  to  ‘brother’  Cassio  (74,  71).  Again  he  calls:  ‘Lend  me  a  t 
light.  Know  we  this  face  or  no?’  (88),  now  permitting  himself  i 
a  shocked  recognition  of  the  Roderigo  whom  he  slew  a  minute 
earlier.  Later  he  explains  that  Cassio  was  ‘set  on  in  the  dark’  a 
(112).  t 

The  dark-light  pattern  is  skilfully  used  here  —  not  only  to  1 

carry  on  the  good-evil  or  love-hate  oppositions,  but  to  exhibit  ^ 

the  sinister  counterfeiting  of  light  by  dark.  At  least  part  of  the 
effect,  however,  depends  on  the  echoes  and  reversals  of  the 
night-scene  in  Act  I.  In  that  earlier  darkness  we  hear  calls  for 
lights  and  see  lights,  and  real  light  shines  forth;  in  this  later 
night,  we  also  hear  calls  for  light  and  see  lights  —  and  the 
darkness  increases.  The  second  coming  of  chaos  is  almost 
complete. 

It  is  possible  to  ignore  the  symbolic  extensions  of  times  of 
action,  properties,  and  apparently  commonplace  words.  But 
it  is  not  wise  to  do  so.  For  to  take  everything  at  a  flat,  literal  < 
level  is  to  miss  imaginative  interconnections  which  help  to  set  j 
forth  —  more,  are  essential  in  —  the  total  meaning  of  the  play.  < 
To  ignore  the  dark-light  symbolism  is  to  miss,  above  all,  the  J 
careful  preparation  for  one  of  the  finest  speeches  in  the  play,  4 
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the  lines  with  which  Othello  opens  the  final  scene.  The  scene 
is  a  bedchamber;  Desdemona  is  asleep;  and  Othello  comes  in  to 
kill  her.  (‘This  is  the  night’  I  ago  has  said  a  few  lines  earlier, 
closing  the  scene  before.)  But  his  entrance  is  more  than  an 
entrance:  he  comes  in  —  the  last  such  entrance  in  the  play  — 
‘with  a  light’  (V,  ii,  i),  the  one  way  best  calculated  to  announce 
immediately  the  irony  of  this  scene,  by  reminding  us  not  only 
of  other  like  scenes  but  of  the  pattern  of  meaning  that  orders 
them  all.  Here  we  have  a  final  version,  quite  different  from  the 
others,  of  the  man  seeking  truth  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  In 
Act  I,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  the  call  of  the  seekers  after 
light  —  Brabantio,  Othello,  the  Duke  —  who  find  the  times 
propitious  and  who  succeed.  In  Act  V,  Scene  i,  we  have  the 
ostensible  seeker  after  light  —  I  ago  —  who  really  wants  to 
prolong  and  deepen  darkness,  and  who  succeeds.  In  Act  V, 
Scene  ii,  we  have  the  seeker  after  light  —  Othello  —  who  by 
his  own  nature  is  incapacitated  for  finding  what  he  wants. 
Or,  let  us  say,  he  is  under  the  illusion  that  he  has  the  light,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  see  what  he  is  really  doing.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  true  tragic  situation. 

Then  Othello’s  light  enters  directly  into  the  language  of  the 
scene  —  into  those  affecting  lines  which  help  bind  together  all 
the  parts  of  the  light-dark  pattern.  First  he  notices  Desde- 
mona’s  skin  ‘whiter . . .  than  snow’  (4).  He  will  not  mar  it; 
yet  she  must  die.  Then  his  attention  turns  to  the  light: 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me;  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  (V,  ii,  7-13) 

Othello’s  words  have  a  primary  significance  in  which  the  literal, 
and  the  metaphorical  are  strikingly  juxtaposed  —  the  literal 
extinction  of  a  lamp,  and  the  metaphorical  extinction  of  life. 
But  in  the  total  play  what  must  impress  us  still  more  is  a  second¬ 
ary  or  metaphorical-symbolical  significance.  For  this  is  the 
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climax  of  the  clash  of  dark  and  light  which  has  gone  on  from  | 
the  beginning.  To  put  out  the  light  is  not  only  to  end  a  life; 
it  is  also  to  snuff  out  the  good  and  the  true,  to  end  love,  to  give 
a  victory  to  what  is  dark  in  life.  The  irony  of  it  is  that,  in  the 
terms  of  the  story,  the  dark  need  not  win;  the  black  may  be¬ 
come  fair,  and  light  can  prevail  against  the  p)ower  of  darkness. 
But  these  transformations  are  not  inevitable;  man  is  fallible  and 
may  destroy  the  fair;  he  may  mistake  the  lago  darkness  for 
light  and  —  put  out  the  true  light.  Thus  he  may  become  an 
agent  of  darkness  — or,  as  Emilia  called  Othello,  a  ‘blacker 
devil’. 

There  is  an  exciting  suggestion  in  the  last  lines  of  Othello’s 
light  passage:  ‘I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  /  That 
can  thy  light  relume.’  There  is  a  little  more  here  than  the 
literal  reference  to  Prometheus.  The  Promethean  suggests  the 
titanic,  immense  struggle,  agony.  These  are  the  terms  in  which 
the  light  may  be  relumed  —  not  the  light  of  individual  life  | 
alone,  but,  in  the  terms  created  by  the  play,  the  light  of  truth 
which  sustains  the  quality  of  life.  In  tragedy  the  light  is  re¬ 
lumed;  in  this  tragedy,  through  Othello’s  agony  of  recognition 
and  unhesitant  penance.  Once  he  sees  that  what  is  needed  to 
define  the  situation  is  ‘a  huge  eclipse  /  Of  sun  and  moon’  (99- 
100),  he  is  on  the  way  to  distinguishing  light  and  dark.  By 
reaching  insight,  he  becomes  fair  again;  and  the  dark  recedes.  - ; 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Othello  —  a  small  portion  of  it  —  tells  us  I 
something  about  the  structure  of  Othello.  We  do  not  derive  | 
structure  from  poetry;  but  we  see  how  poetry  modifies  struc¬ 
ture.  The  light-dark  theme  has  the  utility  of  illustrating  how  I 
the  different  elements  in  a  poetic  drama  work  together  toward  I 
the  final  effect.  The  simplest  ingredient  is  the  striking  differ-  f 
ence  in  colour  of  the  two  protagonists.  Then  there  is  the  time 
of  many  of  the  major  actions  —  the  night.  Night  calls  for  lights 
—  and  hence  the  very  mechanisms  of  the  stage  have  a  creative 
function.  Finally,  there  is  the  language  of  the  play,  which 
takes  these  dead  initial  facts  of  the  drama  and  transforms  them 
into  dynamic  parts  of  the  organic  whole  by  giving  them  the 
special  life  of  symbolism.  The  language  is  thus  not  merely  a 
means  of  communication  among  characters,  and  not  merely  a 
means  of  communicating  actions,  situations,  and  feelings  to 
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reader  or  audience;  its  function  is  very  much  more  than 
expository.  It  is,  indeed,  creative.  That  is  only  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  an  agent  of  the  imagination.  In  poetic  drama,  the 
imagination  finds  its  material  in  different  kinds  of  images  — 
images  of  character  and  action,  images  of  properties,  and 
verbal  images.  These  make  common  cause,  and  from  their 
interaction  flows  the  created  life  which  is  the  whole  drama. 
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Distinction  Without  Difference: 
Coleridge’s  Fancy  and  Imagination 

BARBARA  HARDY 

COLERIDGE’S  famous  definition  by  distinction  had  its  roots 
in  aesthetic  experience:  it  was  his  first  contact  with  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  account  in 
Chapter  four  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  set  him  off  on  this 
analysis  of  creative  activity.  He  claimed  to  be  investigating 
both  terminology  and  mental  faculties,  and  though  he  speaks 
of  the  ‘collective,  unconscious  good  sense  working  progressively 
to  desynonymize  those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning 
. . .’  he  was  doing  rather  more  than  recording  this  process. 
Coleridge  liked  nothing  better  than  giving  the  Genius  of  the 
Language  a  push,  and  he  often  does  it  under  the  cover  of 
investigation. 

Here  he  had  a  threefold  motive  for  pushing.  He  wanted  to 
explain  what  had  moved  him  so  deeply  in  Wordsworth,  he 
wanted  also  to  make  an  anti-associationist  manifesto,  and,  as 
always,  he  wanted  to  pay  full  tribute  to  a  power  which  could 
satisfy  his  thirst  for  unity.  For  Coleridge  the  imagination  was 
an  active  power,  independent  of  the  fixed  associations  of  memory 
and  experience,  and  it  was  also  a  unifying  power.  His  hatred  of 
passive  association  and  his  hatred  of  the  disconnected  (‘The 
universe  seems  a  heap  of  little  things,’  he  shudders  once), 
made  him  take  a  very  special  interest  in  this  particular  piece  of 
desynonymization,  since,  if  he  exaggerated  the  distinction 
between  the  two  terms,  he  would  be  provided  with  a  purer 
Imaginative  activity,  which  could  be  freed  of  any  suggestion  of 
mechanical  work  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  waste-bin  of  Fancy. 
The  fixed  patterns  of  association  must  play  some  part  in 
aesthetic  creation,  but  he  refused  to  admit  that  Imagination 
had  any  responsibility  for  this  part.  Not  all  the  processes  of 
writing  a  poem  can  be  explain^  as  unifying  processes,  so  he 
leaves  the  little  disconnected  things  to  the  scapegoat  Fancy,  find 
finds  in  Imagination  the  sign  or  the  symbol  of  universal  unity. 
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In  his  list  of  the  operations  of  Imagination  in  Chapter  thirteen 
of  the  Biographia  he  has  his  eye  on  unity.  ‘It  dissolves,  diffuses, 
dissipates,  in  order  to  re-create:  or  where  this  process  is  rendered 
impossible,  yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  to 
unify.  It  is  essentially  vital . . .’  It  dissolves  or  dissipates  be¬ 
cause  the  artist  can  neither  copy  nor  assimilate  in  wholes:  the 
whole  is  an  obstacle  to  selection  and  change,  and  destruction  is 
the  first  step  in  re-creation.  This  holds  good  for  an  art  like 
literature  where  the  material  is  not  raw  (like  marble)  but 
already  cooked  by  experience.  The  power  over  experience  and 
the  urge  to  unify  are  both  implicit  in  this  destructive  process. 
And  the  same  power  is  implicit  in  the  process  of  modifying, 
which  he  mentions  in  Chapter  four  and  elsewhere.  The 
Imagination  modifies  its  materials  because  it  organizes  them 
into  unity,  and  they  have  to  be  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
total  poetic  effect.  In  other  words,  the  Imagination  has  to 
make  good  neighbours  of  dramatic  characters  or  poetic  images 
so  that  no  ‘unit’  disturbs  the  unity.  Idealizing  and  vitalizing 
(we  meet  the  latter  again  under  the  name  of  ‘humanizing’)  are 
less  obviously  unifying  processes,  but  sooner  or  later  the  im¬ 
plication  creeps  in.  Milton  unifies  by  stamping  his  materials 
with  the  magnificent  trade-mark  of  his  own  image;  Shakespeare 
withdraws  his  own  image  and  penetrates  to  the  essence  of  the 
object  —  his  unity  is  that  of  the  universe,  which  his  generalizing 
power  permits  him  to  reveal.  Coleridge  is  often  more  concerned 
with  this  prophetic  revelatory  function  than  with  the  simple 
power  to  create  aesthetic  harmony,  but  that  does  not  matter 
here.  What  matters  is  his  interest  in  any  kind  of  unity. 

For,  when  we  turn  to  Fancy’s  syllabus,  we  find  that  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  unity:  ‘FANCY,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other 
counters  to  play  with,  but  fixities  and  definites.  The  Fancy  is 
indeed  no  other  than  a  mode  of  memory  emancipated  from  the 
order  of  time  and  space  . . .  equally  with  the  ordinary  memory 
the  Fancy  must  receive  all  its  materials  ready  made  firom  the 
law  of  association.’  Any  operation  not  characteristic  of  the 
power  to  transform  or  to  unify  is  attributed  to  Fancy. 

In  Chapter  twelve  Coleridge  made  one  very  important 
delegation  to  Fancy.  In  Southey’s  Omntana  (1812)  he  had  called 
Fancy  ‘the  aggregative  and  associative  power’,  and  Words- 
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worth’s  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  1815  Poems  that  ‘to 
aggregate  and  to  associate,  to  evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as 
well  to  the  Imagination  as  to  the  Fancy’  called  out  an  indignant 
denial:  ‘I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and  combining, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  means  the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I 
meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to  deny, 
that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination.’  Aggregating  or 
collecting  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Imagination  because  it  is 
not  necessarily  an  act  of  unifying.  It  is  necessary,  of  course:  the 
materials  have  to  be  assembled  before  Imagination  can  get  to 
work  and  make  the  transformation  and  the  synthesis.  Fancy 
has  to  do  it,  because  the  collector  may  collect  at  hazard,  for  fun, 
or  for  reasons  so  thin  as  to  be  patently  mere  excuses  for  the  act 
of  collecting.  The  Fancy  who  in  Venus  and  Adonis  collects  lilies, 
snow,  ivory,  alabaster  and  doves,  is  the  kind  of  collector  who  is 
more  interested  in  the  collecting  than  in  the  things  (tram- 
tickets,  car-numbers,  cigarette-cards,  autographs)  collected. 
The  suggestion  of  the  white  hands  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is 
enough  for  the  enthusiastic  collector.  ‘Let’s  collect  white 
things’  says  Fancy,  and  the  one  common  quality  of  whiteness 
is  the  link.  But  a  linking  together  is  not  necessarily  a  unity. 

The  links  in  Fancy’s  collections  are  like  the  links  between  the 
objects  in  a  free  association  game,  and  Fancy’s  work  is  both  a 
game  (the  counters  are  there  ‘to  play  with’)  and  an  act  of  free 
association.  The  play  of  Fancy  is  often  the  play  of  life’s  incon¬ 
gruous  assemblies:  the  disconnected  and  fantastic  associations 
of  sandwiches  and  sunsets  and  blisters  and  half-forgotten 
conversations.  Imagination  can  rise  above  these  josding  associa¬ 
tions,  or  break  them  up,  selecting  the  sunset  and  ignoring  the 
undignified  remainder.  Coleridge  must  attack  Hartley’s 
associationism  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  Kantian  convert,  and 
so  he  denies  that  Imagination  can  ever  touch  these  fixtures  of 
memory  or  of  unconscious  pattern.  Just  as  Fancy  must  have 
all  the  jobs  not  directly  connected  with  the  making  of  unity, 
so  that  Imagination’s  unifying  power  can  be  emphasized,  so 
Fancy  must  have  all  the  blind,  capricious,  playful  juxtaposi¬ 
tions  of  casual  association  as  its  material,  so  that  the  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  Imagination’s  ability  to  control  and  change 
the  exfierience  of  poet  and  reader. 
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These  are  some  of  the  differences  between  Fancy  and 
Imagination,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  Coleridge’s  emphasis 
of  the  differences.  But  are  there  no  better  reasons  for  the 
distinction?  What  of  the  aesthetic  evidence? 

Coleridge  began  by  reading  Wordsworth.  He  began  with 
effect  and  worked  back  to  cause.  And,  as  we  should  expect,  his 
aesthetic  evidence  is  plausible:  he  chooses  illustrations  of  Fancy 
and  Imagination  which  seem  different  in  kind.  Butler’s 
reddening  lobster  w  hich  describes  the  sunset  is  so  different  from 
the  bright  shooting  star  which  gives  all  the  passionate  loss  of 
Venus  and  the  elusive  beauty  of  Adonis,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  argue  with  Coleridge  that  two  poetic  effects  so  different  must 
be  produced  by  two  separate  mental  faculties.  But  this  argu¬ 
ment  from  effect  has  dangers:  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  man 
who  is  neither  a  scientist  nor  a  cook,  and  who  deduces  from  the 
qualitative  difference  between  hot  water  and  steam  that  there 
must  be  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  cause  of  steam  and 
the  cause  of  hot  water.  Lowes  believed  that  the  p>oetic  cause 
changed  only  quantitatively,  as  the  cause  of  hot  water  differs 
only  quantitatively  from  the  cause  of  steam,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  refute  Coleridge  as  it  is  to  show  the  ignorant  man  the 
gas-ring  beneath  the  kettle.  In  spite  of  the  backing  given  to 
Coleridge  (in  very  different  ways)  by  I.  A.  Richards,  D.  G. 
James,  and  Basil  Willey,  I  believe  that  Lowes  was  right  and 
Coleridge  wrong.  We  have  to  look  for  the  equivalent  of  the 
gas-ring  beneath  the  kettle. 

Garrod  called  the  distinction  useless,  and  useless  it  may  be 
for  us,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  why,  but  it  was  of 
enormous  use  to  Coleridge.  It  was  because  he  needed  and 
wanted  the  separation  of  the  two  faculties  that  he  was  so  fussy 
about  keeping  their  work  separate,  and  insisted  somewhat 
arbitrarily  that  though  they  might  work  together  they  never 
did  the  same  job.  Wordsworth  left  open  the  door  between 
Fancy  and  Imagination  by  allowing  that  they  might  both 
associate  and  combine,  and  Ruskin  (who  knew  Wordsworth’s 
theory,  even  if  he  did  not  know  Coleridge’s),  opened  the  door 
even  wider,  and  allowed  free  passage.  But  Coleridge  slammed  it. 
And  the  result  was  that  he  is  left  with  a  very  curious  relation¬ 
ship  which  begins  to  disintegrate  as  soon  as  we  inspect  it. 
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The  co-operation  of  Fancy  and  Imagination  is  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  delegator  and  delegate.  (It  is  hard  not  to  be  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  about  mental  activities.)  And  the  delegator  is  in 
the  not  very  happy  position  of  being  forced  to  delegate  by  his 
inability  to  do  a  certain  menial  job.  Imagination  is  the  great 
administrator  who  can  never  never  do  the  work  of  his  clerk. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  his  clerk  has  enormous  power. 
Imagination  can  work  wonders  with  the  material  supplied, 
but  can  never  facilitate  the  wonder-working  by  choosing  and 
assembling  the  material  for  himself.  Or,  to  change  the  meta¬ 
phor,  Imagination  is  like  a  host  who  can  modify  the  habits  and 
temperaments  of  his  guests  —  sever  a  memory  here,  amputate 
an  opinion  there  —  but  who  can  never  facilitate  the  work  of 
creating  the  perfect  party  by  choosing  the  guests. 

This  means,  of  course,  that,  although  the  menial  has  power, 
he  is  as  restricted  as  his  superior.  For  he  is  eternally  unpromot- 
able.  Fancy  can  never  do  the  work  of  Imagination.  This  may 
seem  a  smaller  flaw  in  the  theory  than  the  strange  limitation  of 
Imagination,  but  it  is  just  as  fatal. 

If  Imagination  and  Fancy  are  always  and  essentially  different 
in  kind,  what  happens  when  Imagination  fails?  If  it  fails  to 
unify,  may  the  result  not  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
casual  connections  of  Fancy?  If  its  vital  function  fails,  and  its 
characters  or  metaphors  do  not  come  to  life,  wall  they  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  stillborn  children  of  Fancy,  who  cannot  give 
life?  If  it  fails  to  modify  one  image  by  using  a  second  (if 
"Wordsworth  had  failed  to  block  the  associations  of  the  stone 
image  by  using  the  more  animated  but  still  inhuman  image  of 
the  sea-beast  so  as  to  give  us  both  the  mystery  and  the  humanity 
of  the  leech-gatherer),  will  it  not  seem  as  though  the  unchecked 
associations  of  Fancy  are  at  work?  This  failure  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  —  or  to  recognize  that  we  may  be  unable  to  discriminate  — 
between  the  success  of  Fancy  and  the  failure  of  Imagination 
is  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  this  belief  in  a  qualitative  difference. 
For  once  we  recognize  the  similarity  or  the  identity  of  the 
successes  of  Fancy  and  the  failures  of  Imagination,  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  door  between  can  be  slammed. 

Once  we  have  begun  to  doubt,  we  are  tempted  to  look  out¬ 
side  Coleridge’s  convincing  illustrations  for  our  own  evidence 
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of  the  two  faculties.  For,  if  it  is  true  that  each  has  its  separately 
apportioned  task,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  recognize  the 
workmen  by  the  work  —  particularly  when  we  remember  that 
Coleridge,  and  any  critic  who  knows  little  psychology  and  less 
physiology,  can  infer  the  separate  existence  of  the  workmen 
only  by  showing  the  traces  of  two  hands  in  the  work. 

Coleridge  believed  that  the  Imagination  left  its  mark 
wherever  it  worked.  Not  only  could  we  trace  it  in  the  harmon¬ 
ious  unity  of  the  poem  or  play  but  also  in  the  presence  of 
microcosmic  imaginative  unities  within  the  major  aesthetic 
whole.  Within  the  poem  the  image  would  have  a  compressed 
and  complex  reference;  within  the  play  the  individual  scene  or 
the  individual  character  would  be  packed  with  a  variety  of 
harmonious  functions  and  characteristics.  Coleridge’s  respect 
for  complexity,  like  his  aching  longing  for  unity  or  his  scorn 
for  the  associationists’  poetic  passiveness,  shows  itself  in  the 
favouritism  of  his  terminology.  Imagination  is  always  complex. 
Fancy  is  not.  Fancy,  like  Hazlitt’s  Wit,  which  is  probably  a 
•direct  descendant  from  it,  connects  dissimilar  objects  by  one 
tenuous  connecting  similarity.  So  the  fanciful  simile  or  meta¬ 
phor  (the  lobster),  tells  us  only  one  thing  about  the  object  or 
experience  it  expresses  (the  sun),  unlike  the  imaginative  image 
which  will  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  thing  described 
because  it  has  a  manifold  relevance. 

This  respect  for  complexity  in  detail,  for  a  continual  imagina¬ 
tive  pressure  within  character  and  image,  is  less  acceptable  than 
the  familiar  and  well-tested  aesthetic  demand  for  variety  in 
unity  in  the  whole.  If  each  character  in  a  play  or  a  novel  is 
given  the  maximum  complexity,  the  unity  of  the  whole  may 
well  be  sacrificed  to  the  warring  unities  of  the  separate  parts. 
If  each  image  in  a  poem  has  the  maximum  complexity  of 
reference,  the  pace  of  the  poem  will  inevitably  be  slowed  up. 
What  happens  if  the  poet  wants  speed?  We  are,  of  course,  often 
unwittingly  moved  by  a  complex  meaning  whose  separate 
suggestions  we  may  not  disentangle  until  after  the  aesthetic 
event,  but  there  seems  no  very  obvious  reason  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  which  began  with  Coleridge  (or,  more  probably,  with 
Walter  Whiter),  that  local  complexity  is  necessarily  a  virtue. 

Coleridge  was  the  first  serious  complexity-hunter,  and  the 
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hunt  was  an  important  part  of  the  Imagination  theory.  But 
it  can  have  two  unhappy  results.  The  first  is  the  occasional 
neglect  of  the  poem  as  an  organic  whole.  The  attention  to  the 
complex  detail  which  produced  the  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
shooting-star  image,  produced  also  the  comment  on  the 
flattery  metaphor  in  the  sonnet  beginning 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 

Coleridge  is  so  interested  in  the  imaginative  evidence  of  the 
metaphor  with  its  complex  suggestions  of  royal  condescension 
and  sunlit  summits  that  he  forgets  the  more  important  business 
of  relating  the  image  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  misses  the 
imaginative  integrity  which  results  from  our  introduction  to  an 
image  which  is  later  applied,  in  all  its  complex  suggestions  of 
glory  and  flattery,  to  the  lover  and  the  beloved. 

More  important  for  my  present  purpose  is  the  general  weak¬ 
ness  of  Coleridge’s  case  for  the  imaginative  detail.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  complexity  of  the  part  (unless  we  can  relate  it 
to  the  complexity  of  the  whole)  is  Imaginative?  If  complexity 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  Imagination  are  we  to  assume  that  the 
pla^Ful  image  (the  work  of  Fancy),  or  the  image  which  does  not 
hide  or  control  its  incongruous  suggestions  can  never  be  com¬ 
plex?  When  Dylan  Thomas  (in  the  eleventh  poem  in  18  Poems) 
speaks  of  the  ‘kissproof  world’  is  he  not  deliberately  playing  on 
the  incongruous  associations  with  advertisements  for  lipstick? 
But  is  he  not  also  loading  the  image  with  more  than  this  one 
suggestion  of  a  world  where  kissing  is  commercialized?  The 
world  of  this  poem  about  death’s  tracking  down  of  love  and  life 
is  kissproof  in  another  sense:  its  decay  resists  love,  is  proof 
against  a  kiss.  The  trade-name  is  unmade  and  remade.  Is 
this  Fancy  or  Imagination?  Complexity  is  not  only  a  dangerous 
criterion,  it  is  not  even  a  satisfactory  label  for  Imagination. 

What  about  the  other  labels?  Another  proof  of  imagination,, 
we  are  told  in  Chapter  fifteen  of  the  Biographic,  is  the  image 
which  is  modified  by  ‘a  predominant  passion’.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  image  so  modified  will  never  be  playful  or  incongruous? 
What  about  Lady  Macbeth’s  forced  spark  of  bravado 
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rU  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal; 

For  it  must  seem  their  gilt? 

Here  is  play,  albeit  grim,  and  here,  as  always  in  the  pun,  is  the 
deliberate  opening  of  the  door  as  an  invitation  to  the  incon¬ 
gruous  association.  But  the  pun  is  the  communication  of  the 
strained  mind  and  the  effort  to  belittle  the  reality  of  murder. 
Is  it  Fancy  or  Imagination?  Or  there  are  the  swift-moving 
images  of  the  last  stanza  of  Modem  Love’. 

Thus  piteously  Love  closed  what  he  begat 

The  union  of  this  ever-di verse  pair! 

These  two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare. 

Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 

The  images  are  joined  only  by  their  relevance  to  the  ever- 
diverse  pair:  not  only  is  there  a  contradiction  but  it  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  essential  to  the  poem,  for  only  the  clash  of  images  could 
give  the  emotional  clash.  Like  Lady  Macbeth’s  pun  the  image 
is  modified  by  predominant  passion  —  indeed  it  communicates 
the  passion  —  but  it  has  the  normal  characteristic  of  Fancy. 

Is  the  label  more  clearly  recognizable  if  we  turn  from  the 
image  to  the  total  structure?  Coleridge  said  in  Chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  Biographia  that  the  happiest  example  of  the  difference 
between  Imagination  and  Fancy  was  a  structmal  difference, 
and  he  contrasts  ‘the  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local 
imagery’  in  The  Excursion  with  Milton’s  description  of  the  fig- 
tree,  concluding  that  the  second  is  imaginative  because  ‘the 
co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye, 
as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  obscura’  and  that  the  first  is 
Fancy,  since  it  produces  an  effect  of  disconnection: 

It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out 
of  its  box.  We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another, 
then  join  and  dove-tail  them;  and  when  the  successive 
acts  of  attention  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retro¬ 
gressive  effort  of  mind  to  behold  it  as  a  whole. 

It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  Coleridge  in¬ 
ferred  cause  from  effect.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  a 
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difference  in  effect.  But  is  it  always  so  easy  to  put  one’s  finger  on 
imaginative  and  fanciful  structure?  How  do  we  classify  the 
coolly  relaxed  plot  relations  and  smooth  transitions  of  Lyly’s 
plays?  Or  the  scenic  planning  of  Webster,  where  we  can  often 
displace  scenes  and  events  (the  resistance  to  such  displacement 
is  another  of  Coleridge’s  signs  of  imagination),  but  where  there 
is  atmospheric  and  linguistic  unity?  What  about  the  deliberate 
discord  of  the  Porter  in  Macbeth  or  the  removable  keystone  of 
the  Hell  scene  in  Man  and  Superman! 

There  is  no  point  in  piling  up  examples  which  resist  the 
classification  —  they  are  easier  to  find  than  examples  which  can 
be  fitted  into  it. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Coleridge  insisted  that  Imagination 
used  Fancy  —  he  accused  Wordsworth  of  confusing  the  work  of 
both  with  the  work  of  one.  But  if  we  are  going  to  take  the 
audacious  step  of  inferring  cause  from  effect  we  dare  not  be 
vague  about  the  qualitative  difference.  We  should  be  able  to 
put  the  labels,  if  not  on  an  entire  play  or  poem,  at  least  on 
single  asp>ects  of  form  or  language.  And  can  we  do  this  often 
enough  to  make  out  any  kind  of  czise  for  the  distinction?  Will 
we  not  find  ourselves,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  a  critical  limbo 
where  there  is  only  the  evidence  of  an  enormous  versatile 
creative  pxjwer  which  refuses  to  stand  still  long  enough  for  us  to 
fix  either  label? 
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The  Shorter  Poems  of  Walter  Savage 

Landor  j 

DONALD  A.  DAVIE  j 

TO  C.  H.  Hcrford,  in  1897,  it  seemed  that  ‘Landor  was  ...  I 

on  the  whole  the  greatest  prose-writer  of  the  age  of  Words¬ 
worth;  and,  after  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  he  was  its  greatest  poet’.*  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Landor’s  prose,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  today  to 
endorse  the  claim  that,  as  a  poet,  he  was  greater  than  Scott, 

Clare,  Crabbe,  Hogg  or  Barley  —  all  poets  with  whom  Herford 
deals.  I  find  him  inferior  to  every  one  of  these  poets;  but  my 
intention  here  is  not  to  gird  at  Herford  or  to  sneer  at  Landor. 

For  the  latter  has  an  importance  out  of  proportion  with  his 
meagre  achievement.  At  a  crucial  stage  in  the  English  poetic 
tradition  he  struck  out  alone  a  path  of  interesting  and  sensible 
experiment;  and  in  deciding  what  chance  there  was  of  success, 
and  where  and  how  the  experiment  failed,  we  touch  upon 
matters  of  importance  for  the  writing  of  poetry  at  any  time. 

What  Landor  stood  for  in  the  writing  of  poetry  can  be  seen 
fixjm  one  of  his  more  distinguished  poems,  ‘To  Wordsworth’: 

He  who  would  build  his  fame  up  high. 

The  rule  and  plummet  must  apply, 

Nor  say,  ‘I’ll  do  what  I  have  plann’d’, 

Before  he  try  if  loam  or  sand 
Be  still  remaining  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  polisht  pillar’s  base. 

With  skilful  eye  and  fit  device 
Thou  raisest  every  edifice. 

Whether  in  sheltered  vale  it  stand 
Or  overlook  the  Dardan  strand. 

Amid  the  c>*presses  that  mourn 
Laodameia’s  love  forlorn. 


z 


*  C.  H.  Herford,  Th*  Agt  of  Wordsworth,  p.  283. 
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The  advice  is  sufficiently  trite.  It  appears  less  so,  in  the  rather 
better  verse  of  the  ‘Epistle  to  the  Author  of  “Festus” 

Some  see  but  sunshine,  others  see  but  gloom. 

Others  confound  them  strangely,  furiously; 

Most  have  an  eye  for  colour,  few  for  form. 

Imperfect  is  the  glory  to  create, 

Unless  on  our  creation  we  can  look 
And  see  that  all  is  good;  we  then  may  rest. 

In  every  poem  train  the  leading  shoot; 

Break  off  the  suckers.  Thought  erases  thought. 

As  numerous  sheep  erase  each  other’s  print 
When  spungy  moss  they  press  or  sterile  sand. 

Blades  thickly  sown  want  nutriment  and  droop. 

Although  the  seed  be  sound,  and  rich  the  soil; 

Thus  healthy-bom  ideas,  bedded  close. 

By  dreaming  fondness  perish  overlain. 

This  is  far  more  provocative,  challenging,  as  it  does,  that  other 
precept  of  the  period,  to  ‘load  every  rift  with  ore’.  And  yet 
the  principle  applied  in  the  lines  to  Wordsworth  and  in  these 
to  Bailey  is  identical.  We  find  it  more  provocative  here,  be¬ 
cause,  in  addressing  Wordsworth,  Landor  uses  a  trite  archi¬ 
tectural  metaphor  for  quite  commonplace  ideas  about  the  need 
for  structure  in  longer  poems;  whereas  in  the  lines  to  Bailey  he 
seems  to  imply  that  a  short  poem  requires  structure  no  less. 
And  we  are  more  willing,  I  think,  to  consider  the  structure  of 
an  ode  or  an  epic  than  of  a  lyric  or  epigram.  Just  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  it  is  more  salutary  to  examine  Landor’s 
theory  and  practice  in  his  shorter  poems.  And  I  shall  here 
not  trouble  myself  with  Gebir  and  the  longer  narratives,  except 
to  record  my  opinion  that  these  poems,  like  the  shorter  ones, 
have  been  over-rated  by  Herford  and  others. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  we  fight  shy  of 
Landor’s  theories  about  the  structure  of  short  poems.  For  when 
Landor  insists  that  ‘ideas’  must  be  disposed  carefully  about  the 
poem,  not  crowded  one  upon  another,  he  raises  at  once  the 
question  of  a  staple  language  in  which  those  ‘ideas’  may  be  set 
The  staple  of  a  poem,  in  this  sense,  is  the  diction  of  the  poem. 
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And  problems  of  poetic  diction  are  particularly  difficult  in  the 
period  of  the  preface  to  Ljnical  Ballads.  Critics  have  never 
reached  agreement  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  remarks  on  diction,  and  as  a  result  no  one  has  examined 
with  any  thoroughness  the  diction  of  our  Romantic  poets.  This 
has  prevented  us  esteeming,  as  we  should,  such  different 
achievements  as  ‘The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone’  and  ‘The  Witch 
of  Atlas’.  For  Landor’s  principles  of  disposition  seem  to  me 
self-evidently  right;  and  it  follows  that  poetic  diction,  in  the 
sense  of  a  staple  language  for  the  poet,  is  a  burning  question 
for  poets  and  readers  in  any  age. 

Landor’s  practice  is  another  matter.  The  very  lines  in  which 
he  expounds  his  theory  show  how  far  he  was  from  putting  it 
into  practice.  To  begin  with,  his  word  ‘ideas’  is  peculiar,  since 
any  logical  arrangement  of  words  has  meaning,  and  in  that 
sense  contains  ideas.  He  cannot  mean  what  he  seems  to  say, 
that  the  staple,  the  gold  ring  in  which  the  gems  are  set,  shall 
be  devoid  of  ideas,  hence  meaningless.  And  I  infer  that  by 
‘ideas’  Landor  means  rather  what  older  critics  called  ‘figures’. 
In  other  words,  we  are  to  find  ‘ideas’  in  this  sense  wherever 
we  find  in  a  poem  any  conscious  rhetoric,  any  attempt  to  be 
striking,  concentrated,  or  elaborate  beyond  what  we  expect 
from  conversational  prose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lines  ^m 
the  ‘Epistle  to  the  Author  of  “Festus”  ’  are  themselves  highly 
figurative,  in  the  way  they  seem  to  condemn.  And  only  four 
of  them  can  be  said  to  contain  no  images: 

Most  have  an  eye  for  colour,  few  for  form. 

Imperfect  is  the  glory  to  create ^ 

Unless  on  our  creation  we  can  look 
And  sec  that  all  is  good;  we  then  may  rest. 


Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  the  staple  language, 
that  poetic  diction  which  Landor  seems  to  demand,  in  which 
figures  (‘ideas’)  shall  be  disposed.  Yet  here  the  language  is 
quite  indiscriminate.  The  first  line  is  notably  conversational, 
the  second,  with  its  italic,  even  more  so.  But  the  third  and 
fourth,  with  their  presumptuous  echo  fiT>m  Genesis,  are 
daborate,  rhetorical  and  literary.  How  can  this  be  a  staple 
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language,  or  a  pure  diction,  when  in  the  space  of  four  lines  it 
veers  so  giddily  from  high  to  low?  It  betrays  in  particular  a 
bewildering  insecurity  of  tone.  At  one  moment  the  poet  is 
addressing  us  amicably  in  the  study;  at  the  next,  he  is  thunder¬ 
ing  from  a  rostrum.  How  can  we  know  how  to  take  him?  What 
tone  can  we  adopt  in  reading  the  poem  aloud?  The  golden  ring 
is  cracked;  and,  however  fine  the  brilliants,  we  can  only  be 
distressed. 

This  seems  to  me  the  besetting  sin  of  all  Landor’s  writing, 
something  which  cancels  out  all  his  other  virtues.  And  nearly 
always  Landor  courts  disaster,  as  here  by  the  italic,  so  elsewhere 
by  passages  of  direct  speech.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
the  much-anthologized  ‘Faesulan  Idyll’: 
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I  held  down  a  branch 

And  gather’d  her  some  blossoms;  since  their  hour 
Was  come,  and  bees  had  wounded  them,  and  flies 
Or  harder  wing  were  working  their  way  thro’ 

And  scattering  them  in  fragments  under-foot. 

So  crisp  were  some,  they  rattled  unevolved, 

Others,  ere  broken  off,  fell  into  shells. 

For  such  appear  the  petals  when  detach t. 

Unbending,  brittle,  lucid,  white  like  snow, 

And  like  snow  not  seen  thro’,  by  eye  or  sun: 

Yet  everyone  her  gown  received  from  me 
Was  fairer  than  the  first.  I  tiiought  not  so. 

But  so  she  praised  them  to  reward  my  care. 

I  said,  ‘You  find  the  largest.’ 

‘This  indeed’. 

Cried  she,  ‘is  large  and  sweet.’  She  held  one  forth. 

Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  take 

She  knew  not,  nor  did  I;  but  taking  it 

Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she  felt)  her  doubt. 
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No  doubt  one  censures  this  most  sharply,  by  pointing  to  the 
inept  handling  of  the  blank-verse  measure.  But  if  we  try  to 
look  at  it  sdll  from  the  standpoint  of  diction,  we  have  to  find 
much  to  admire.  The  language  is  prosaic  in  the  best  sense 
carrying  precise  observation  —  ‘working  their  way  thro’  and 
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the  same  language  is  used  to  a  different  end  in  the  last  lines, 
where  it  renders  with  some  subtlety  a  moment  of  human  con¬ 
tact.  Even  the  Miltonic  latinsim  ‘unevolved’  could  be  saved 
by  the  strong  coarseness  of  ‘rattled’.  It  is  true  that  the  com¬ 
parison  with  shells  and  snow  is  less  happy,  its  would-be  pre¬ 
cision  all  on  the  surface.  But  what  damns  the  passage  is  the 
inserted  exchange  of  direct  speech.  Everything  is  more  con¬ 
versational  than  the  conversation.^  The  movement  of  real 
speech  is  trimmed  and  elevated,  as  if  the  context  were  more 
lofty  than  it  is.  And  yet  the  poem  began  loftily  enough: 


Here,  where  precipitate  Spring,  with  one  light  bound 
Into  hot  Summer’s  lusty  arms,  expires,  .  .  . 


fThe  truth  is  that  Landor  merely  takes  no  care  for  any  consistent 
tone  of  discourse. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  his  advice  to  ‘trciin  the  leading 

1  shoot’,  Landor  was  always  prone  to  lose  the  thread  of  his 
poems,  even  in  more  obvious  ways.  In  a  poem  addressed  to 
satire,  which  contains  some  promising  lines  (for,  like  Shelley, 
Landor  had  satirical  talent,  but  despised  it),  the  failure  with 
direct  speech  only  aggravates  a  trailing-off  into  obscurity: 

Byron  was  not  all  Byron;  one  small  part 
Bore  the  impression  of  a  human  heart. 

Guided  by  no  clear  love-star’s  panting  light. 

Thro’  the  sharp  surges  of  a  northern  night. 

In  Satire’s  narrow  strait  he  swam  the  best. 

Scattering  the  foam  that  hist  about  his  breast. 

He  who  might  else  have  been  more  tender,  first 
From  Scottish  saltness  caught  his  rabid  thirst. 

Praise  Keats  .  .  . 

‘I  think  I’ve  heard  of  him’ 

‘With  you 

j  Shelley  stands  foremost’ 

.  .  .  And  his  lip  was  blue  .  . . 

'  Mr.  F.  W.  Bateson  suggests  that  ‘You  find  the  largest’  is  genuinely  colloquial, 
if  it  is  an  imperative,  as  he  thinks  it  is.  This  had  not  occurred  to  me;  and  I  had 
taken  it  to  mean,  ‘Oh,  you  are  only  looking  at  the  big  ones.’  At  any  rate  we  can 
agree  that  the  reply  is  stilted. 
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*I  hear  with  pleasure  any  one  commend 
So  good  a  soul;  for  Shelley  is  my  friend.’ 

One  leaf  from  Southey’s  laurel  made  explode 
All  his  combustibles  .  .  . 

‘An  ass!  by  God!’ 

This  is  mere  doodling.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  less 
classical,  in  Landor’s  or  any  other  sense. 

It  is  unfair  perhaps,  to  recall  it.  For  we  can  adopt  Herford’s 
verdict  on  Gebir  and  say  of  its  author  that  ‘though  hardly  a 
great  poet,  he  is  full  of  the  symptoms  of  greatness’.  Nothing 
could  be  much  more  damaging  or  sadder;  for,  as  Herford  also 
says,  ‘It  is  characteristic  of  Landor  that  he  is  great  in  detail 
rather  than  in  mass.’  *  In  other  words,  the  poet  who  tried  above 
all  things  for  the  poem  as  an  artifact,  a  whole  thing  cut  loose 
firom  its  maker,  emerges  as  a  true  poet  only  in  fragments  and 
snatches.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  turns  back  through 
Landor’s  poems,  coming  across  distinguished  phrases  by  the 
way,  and  thinking,  ‘Surely  I  have  misjudged  him’.  But  one 
never  has.  On  re-reading,  the  poem  does  not  improve;  it  is 
still  disastrously  uneven,  in  the  rough,  unshaped.  The  fine 
writing  remains  irrelevant;  it  never  adds  up  to  an  effect. 

This  difficulty  should  not  arise  so  sharply  with  the  epigrams. 
And  the  best  of  these  are  very  good: 

Clap,  clap  the  double  nightcap  on! 

Gifford  will  read  you  his  amours. 

Lazy  as  Scheld  and  cold  as  Don; 

Kneel,  and  thank  Heaven  they  are  not  yours. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  to  miss  the  point.  His  epigrams  are 
important  —  the  argument  runs  —  because  they  retrieve  the 
epigram  fit>m  ffippancy  and  make  it  once  again  a  serious 
vehicle,  as  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Well,  I  should  like  to 
think  so.  But  in  the  first  place  flippancy  can  be  serious  in  one 
sense  where  a  solemn  triviality  is  not.  Such  graceful  marginalia 
as  the  lines  ‘With  Petrarca’s  Sonnets’  or  ‘On  Catullus’  are  all 
very  wdl  in  their  way,  but  not  serious  in  the  sense  that  posterity 
*  Hbkfoed,  op.  dt.,  p.  973. 
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need  remember  them.  There  are  other  epigrams  that  offer 
to  be  serious  in  the  sense  that  they  are  momentous  state¬ 
ments,  and  these  that  are  serious  in  every  sense  often  fail  of 
their  effect  in  the  same  way  as  the  longer  poems,  on  the  score 
of  diction. 

Leaving  aside  the  marginalia,  Landor’s  epigrams  can  be 
divided  for  convenience  into  three  classes.  There  are  in  the 
first  place  the  compliments  (‘Dirce’,  for  instance,  and  most  of 
the  poems  to  lanthe).  Then  there  are  traditional  common¬ 
places,  to  be  expressed  in  novel  ways,  with  a  seeming  finality 
(‘Rose  Aylmer’,  ‘The  leaves  are  falling;  so  am  I’).  And  finally 
there  are  poems  which  offer  to  be  ‘discoveries’,  original  in 
theme  but  expressed  in  traditional  form.  These  last  two  classes 
may  correspond  to  the  two  functions  of  wit,  as  distinguished  by 
Johnson  in  the  Life  of  Pope. 

The  most  famous  example  of  the  first  class  is  the  epigram 
on  ‘Dirce’: 
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Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set. 

With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed! 

Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 
That  he  is  old,  and  she  a  shade. 

In  the  classical  examples  of  such  compliments,  from  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  find  the  effect 
depends  upon  combining  daring  hyperbole  with  imperturbable 
urbanity: 


To  her,  whose  beauty  doth  excell 
Stories,  wee  tosse  theis  cupps,  and  fill 
Sobrietie,  a  sacrifice 
To  the  bright  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

Each  soule  that  sipps  this  is  divine: 

Her  beauty  deifies  the  wine. 

‘Urbanity’  begs  at  once  the  question  of  diction.  For  to  explain 
how  these  trivia  seem  momentous,  we  have  to  give  to  ‘urbanity* 
the  meaning  that  .‘\mold  gave  to  it,  in  ‘The  Influence  of 
Literary  Academies’,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  tone  or  spirit 
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of  the  centre,  embodying  the  best  of  a  civilization.  There,  of 
course,  he  spoke  of  such  urbanity  as  an  attribute  of  the  best 
prose,  and  thought  it  no  business  of  the  poet.  But  such  centrality 
seems  the  virtue  of  a  pure  diction  in  poetry,  as  of  an  Attic  style 
in  prose.  And  one  distinguishes  between  Landor’s  compliment 
and  Carew’s  by  saying  that  in  the  latter  speaks  the  voice  of 
Caroline  culture,  whereas  in  Landor’s  verses  nothing  speaks 
but  the  voice  of  the  poet  himself.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  there  was  for  Landor  no  Regency  or  Victorian  culture  to 
speak  through  his  mouth,  as  Caroline  culture  spoke  through 
Carew.  Carew  knew  where  he  could  find  the  best  thought  and 
feeling  of  his  age  —  at  Great  Tew,  or  Hampton  Court.  It  was 
embodied  in  a  society,  the  best  society  of  his  time.  By  Landor’s 
dme,  to  speak  of  ‘the  best  society’  required  quotation-marks. 
What  was  accounted  the  best  was  plainly  not  the  best;  and  to 
find  the  best  one  went  to  Venice  or  Fiesole,  Hampstead  or 
Ravenna,  where  one  found  not  a  society  but  a  cluster  of  cliques. 
One  has  to  say  that  by  Landor’s  day  to  turn  an  elegant  com¬ 
pliment  and  make  momentous  poetry  of  it  was  no  longer  a 
possibility:  and  of  course  it  has  never  been  p>ossible  since. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  second  class  of  Landor’s  epigrams, 
his  attempts  at  ‘what  oft  was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed’.  To  make  poetry  out  of  moral  commonplace,  a  poet 
has  to  make  it  clear  that  he  speaks  not  in  his  own  voice  (that 
would  be  impertinent)  but  as  the  spokesman  of  a  social  tradi¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  Horatian  imitation  for  Pope, 
or  the  imitation  of  Juvenal  by  Johnson.  By  employing  those 
forms  and  modes,  the  poets  spoke  out  of  a  tradition  which  was 
not  merely  literary;  for  the  reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  was 
a  tradition  of  social  habit  in  the  audience  they  addressed, 
which  was  also  the  society  for  which  they  spoke.  The  Greek 
epigram  was  no  substitute.  And  when  Landor  treats  a  tradi¬ 
tional  commonplace  (‘Past  ruin’d  Ilion  Helen  lives’,  ‘The 
Leaves  are  falling;  so  am  I’,  ‘There  is  a  mountain  and  a  wood 
between  us’)  his  achievement  seems  fi-ail  and  marginal,  chiefly 
because  he  does  not  show,  in  the  form  he  chooses,  how  tradi¬ 
tional,  how  far  from  original,  is  what  he  wants  to  say.  The 
difficulty  appears  very  clearly  in  respect  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  Cunous  of  all  the  epigrams: 
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Something  (ah!  tell  me  what)  there  is 
To  cause  that  melting  tone. 

I  fear  a  thought  has  gone  amiss 
Returning  quite  alone. 

In  this  field,  urbanity  is  of  no  account,  as  the  name  of  Words¬ 
worth  may  remind  us.  For  it  is  achievement  of  this  sort  which 
preserves  many  of  Wordsworth’s  early  poems,  where  the  diction 
is  eccentric  and  the  versification  barely  adequate.  So,  in  the 
poem  quoted,  the  diction  of  the  first  two  lines  is  faded  and 
decadent,  but  this  is  important  only  because  it  leads  us  to 
expect  something  quite  different  fiom  what  we  are  given 
thereafter.  In  other  words  it  makes  the  discovery  more 
sudden  and  surprising.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  the  lines  have 
been  found  obscure,  but  their  bearing  is  plain  enough.  Landor 
catches  in  a  touching  metaphor  the  experience  of  breaking  off 
a  line  of  thought,  surprised  by  a  melancholy  reflection.  He 
explains  the  shadow  falling  across  the  face  of  his  companion 
by  the  supposition  that  a  thought  has  ‘gone  amiss’  (i.e.  broken 
off  the  train  of  thought  of  which  it  was  a  link)  and  ‘returned 
alone’,  or,  as  the  common  metaphor  has  it,  ‘brought  home’  to 
the  thinker  a  melancholy  truth.  The  poem,  one  could  say,  is 
an  exploration  and  a  discovery  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
‘The  truth  was  brought  home  to  me’.  To  give  form  to  an  ex¬ 
perience  so  fugitive  yet  so  permanently  human  seems  to  me  an 
achievement  of  a  high  order.  Unfortunately  I  can  think  of 
only  one  other  case  in  which  Landor  docs  something  com¬ 
parable,  in  his  poem  ‘For  an  Um  in  Thorcsby  Park’. 

There  is  considerable  pathos  in  the  story  of  Landor’s  life,  so 
devoted,  so  disinterested,  and  to  so  little  end.  It  is  interesting 
and  im|x>rtant  chiefly  because  his  attempt  to  put  the  clock  back 
shows  how  inevitable  was  the  Romantic  revolution  in  poetic 
method  and  the  conception  of  the  poet’s  function.  The  poets 
had  to  undertake  to  make  discoveries  of  truth,  in  some  sense 
novel,  because  the  poetry  of  truths  already  acknowledged 
depended  upon  conditions  which  no  longer  obtained.  To  make 
poetry  out  of  traditional  commonplace  or  personal  compliment 
the  poet  had  to  write  in  and  for  a  homogeneous  society  acknow¬ 
ledging  strong  and  precise  traditions  of  literature  and  manners. 
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His  awareness  of  such  a  society  as  his  audience  gave  the  poet 
the  sureness  of  tone  which  comes  out  of  a  pure  diction  and 
achieves  urbanity.  When  Landor  attempted  this,  all  the  odds 
were  against  him.  No  such  society  and  no  such  audience 
existed.  And  as  a  result,  the  great  poets  of  the  age  were  great 
in  ■  quite  novel  ways.  Wordsworth,  for  isstance,  eschewed 
urbanity  and  made  a  virtue  of  provincialism.  Shelley  set  out 
to  be  the  discoverer  in  an  absolute  sense.  Keats,  when  he  was 
not  the  discoverer,  evaded  the  question  of  a  staple  language  by 
figurative  luxury.  And  when  the  poets  needed  to  be  urbane  (as 
in  Don  Juan  or  at  the  end  of  ‘The  Witch  of  Atlas’)  they  sought 
no  longer  an  impossible  purity  of  diction,  but  a  sort  of  calculated 
impurity;  so  that  urbanity  since  has  always  been  ironical. 
Landor  is  the  type  of  the  poet  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
temper  of  his  age.  There  is  a  certain  magnificence  in  his 
obstinate  wrong-headedness;  but  it  did  not  go  to  produce 
important  poems. 
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Balzac  Today' 

ERJ^ST  ROBERT  CURTIUS 
Translated  by  Elaine  Robson-Scott 

1950  marked  the  first  centenary  of  Balzac’s  death  and  my 
thoughts  went  back  a  generation.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  after 
having  returned  home  wounded  from  the  war,  I  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Balzac.  Five  years  later  my  book  on  Balzac  appeared 
—  it  was  what  was  then  called  in  Germany  an  ‘interpretation’. 
My  intention  was  to  reveal  Balzac’s  work  in  all  its  depth  and 
all  its  greatness.  I  considered  that  up  till  then  Balzac  had  been 
unjustiy  treated  by  the  literary  historians  and  had  not  been 
estimated  at  his  true  value.  Balzac  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  displease  not  only  Sainte-Beuve  but  also  the  so-called  critique 
universitaire  —  that  is  to  say,  the  professors  who  write  literary 
history.  If  one  is  to  believe  them  he  ruined  his  novels  with 
pretentious  didacticism,  his  psychology  left  much  to  be  desired, 
he  lacked  subtlety,  he  had  no  sense  of  moderation  and  no 
taste,  he  had  absolutely  no  feeling  for  nature  —  he  was  a  robust 
and  vulgar  genius.  The  worst  thing  about  him,  they  said,  was 
that  he  had  no  style,  and  this  resulted  in  a  whole  series  of 
errors  and  crudities;  but  after  it  had  been  marked  up  against 
him,  they  were  prepared  to  be  generous  and  recognize  his 
merits. 

I  found  the  injustice  and  blindness  of  these  judgments 
infuriating.  I  was  carried  away  by  Balzac’s  unique  greatness  — 
bis  works  seemed  to  me  to  represent  a  world  whose  inner  struc¬ 
ture  had  to  be  examined.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
riddle  to  be  solved,  and  I  thought  I  found  the  solution  in  a 
visionary  experience  which  could  be  traced  back  to  Balzac’s 
boyhood.  He  had  an  illumination  which  transported  him  into 
paradise,  and  the  sense  of  an  all-pervading  connection  within 
the  universe  vibrated  through  him.  In  himself  he  felt  a  name¬ 
less  power  which  was  as  yet  inarticulate.  Balzac,  as  we  know, 

*  Translated,  with  Professor  Curtius’s  permission,  from  his  KriHscht  Euays  oa 
tunfiischm  LiUratur  (Berne,  1950). 
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tm)te  two  philosophical  novels  —  Louis  Lambert  and  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin  —  whose  heroes  compose  in  a  Paris  attic  a  thesis  on  the 
Will  — a  Thiorie  de  la  VolontL  The  critics  used  to  count  this 
among  the  abstruse  chimaeras  which  disfigure  Balzac’s  work, 
but  it  must  have  had  a  very  personal  and  central  significance 
to  Balzac,  for  both  Louis  Lambert  and  Raphael  de  Valentin 
reveal  autobiographical  features.  What  they  call  Will  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  capacity  for  willing,  but  an  all-permeating  Jluidum, 
which  can  be  condensed  but  which  may  also  evaporate  away. 
It  is  the  energy  of  life.  Balzac  never  wrote  his  theory  of  the  will, 
but  the  formulas  he  conceived  are  really  only  the  skeleton  of  his 
whole  vision  of  man  and  the  universe  which  had  to  find  creative 
expression.  Today  we  would  not  speak  of  the  ‘Will’  but  of  the 
libido  in  the  Jungian  sense.  From  Balzac’s  Comfdie  Humaine 
we  gain  a  picture  of  psychical  energy,  indeed  in  the  whole 
corpus  of  this  work  we  can  see  a  grandiose  portrayal  of  the 
changes  and  symbols  of  the  libido.  The  talisman  which 
Raphael  de  Valentin  procures  from  a  strange  antiquary,  that 
shagreen  laden  with  magic  power  which  fulfils  its  owner’s 
wildest  dreams  certainly  at  the  expense  of  his  own  vital  energy 
—  this  talisman  was  a  poetic  symbol  of  the  libido,  a  fairy-tale 
symbol.  And  just  as  Jung  is  led  from  his  theory  of  the  libido 
to  an  analysis  of  alchemy,  in  the  same  way  a  novel  about  an 
alchemist  has  its  place  in  the  Comedie  Humaine  —  La  Recherche  de 
rAbsolu.  This  theory  of  energy  seemed  to  me  to  contain  the 
magic  word  necessary  to  understand  the  real  and  true  Balzac. 
And  his  work  now  revealed  itself  to  me  as  a  surprising  unity, 
which  up  till  then  I  had  vaguely  sensed,  but  never  understood. 
It  was  a  discovery  which  excited  and  delighted  me.  I  am  today 
j  as  convinced  of  its  truth  as  I  was  then,  and  I  may  say  that  it  has 
!  found  general  recognition.  But  then  my  researches  led  me  into 
other  spheres,  and  I  remained  an  admiring  reader  of  Balzac, 

I  but  not  a  Balzac  expert.  If  today  I  try  to  say  something  about 
Balzac,  I  find  myself  in  a  strange  situation  —  a  re-encounter 
I  with  Balzac  almost  means  for  me  an  encounter  with  myself. 

My  first  contacts  with  French  literature  had  been  tentative 
and  contradictory.  When  I  was  still  in  the  Fifth  Form  at 
school  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  the  great  Coquelin  play 
i  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  Rostand’s  play  seemed  one  of  the 
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peaks  of  poetry.  The  shimmering  lines  came  sparkling  out 
like  rockets  of  fire,  and  in  their  brilliance  I  saw  lit  up  the  magic 
landscape  which  was  France.  Then  as  a  young  student  I  heard 
Yvette  Guilbert  sing  French  folk-songs  in  Berlin.  For  me  this; 
was  the  bewitching  voice  of  La  France,  it  was  a  call  that  went 
deep  into  my  heart. 

But  when  I  began  to  study  French  literature  I  was  lost.  For 
my  first  university  vacation  I  took  a  volume  of  Corneille  and 
Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  home  with  me.  Corneille  proved 
merely  boring,  but  the  novel  which  had  been  so  warmly 
recommended  to  us  in  our  lectures  I  found  repulsive.  What  — 
this  collection  of  unpleasant,  stupid,  twisted  human  beings  was 
supposed  to  interest  me?  Suicide  by  arsenic  was  the  end  of  the 
whole  story?  What  sort  of  country  and  what  sort  of  nation  f 
could  it  be,  where  such  a  book  could  be  written?  Not  even  a 
spark  of  greatness,  love,  beauty,  power!  And  I  was  supposed  | 
to  admire  all  this!  At  nineteen  I  found  it  quite  impossible. 

And  then  a  year  later  I  discovered  Balzac  and  all  was 
changed.  I  was  swept  off  my  feet  with  enthusiasm,  I  felt  myself  i 
touched  by  some  powerful  magic.  Innumerable  readers  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  felt  the  same  —  Balzac’s  world  draws  everyone  i 
into  its  magic  circle. 

If  I  speak  of  magic  and  enchantment  I  mean  something  quite 
definite.  In  the  very  beginning  of  Balzac’s  career  a  critic 
observed  that  the  word  Tascination’  occurs  curiously  often  in 
his  works,  and  this  is  just  the  word  to  describe  the  effect  he  has 
upon  his  readers.  ‘Fascination’  originally  meant  the  power  of 
certain  men  to  subdue  animals  by  their  very  glance  —  it  is  a 
kind  of  magnetism  which  emanates  from  a  person  —  an  inex-^  I 
plicable  but  entirely  real  phenomenon.  And  how  are  we  to 
interpret  this  power?  Balzac  himself  was  magnetically  attracted 
by  all  that  life  had  to  offer.  He  was  filled  with  an  insatiable 
craving  for  beauty,  enjoyment,  power,  knowledge,  riches,  fame,, 
love,  passion.  Je  veux  vivre  avec  excis,  says  one  of  his  typical 
characters.  To  them  all  he  gave  his  own  inordinate  thirst  for 
life.  Baudelaire  says  ‘they  all  contain  the  growing  vitality 
which  burnt  in  Balzac  himself’. 

Balzac  carried  on  his  life  and  work  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest 
intensity,  and  he  infects  the  sensitive  reader  with  his  own  fever. 
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'**'  “  quickened,  our  existence  becomes 
more  mte^,  when  we  see  the  world  with  Balzac’s  eyes.  This 

■explains  the  magic  which  emanates  from  him 

B^zac’s  n^easurable  craving  embraces  the  world  of  the 
mind  us  wdl  M  that  of  the  senses  and  the  spirit.  He  stretches 
out  for  Ae  fruiB  of  the  tree  of  life  as  well  as  those  from  the  tra 

4e  I  Absolu  If  I  look  for  something  comparable  I  can  only 
aspirations  of  Faust,  but  I  am  far  from  suggesting 
that  Balzac  was  influenced  by  Goethe.  I  am  merely  seeking  to 
elucidate  a  basic  element  in  Balzac’s  mental  make-up  by  finding 

JT^wUchTr*'’''-  of  symbolic  humaf 

types  which  the  European  mind  has  created  we  find  the  Hero 

^  the  libertine  who 
^eks  the  Absolute  in  sexual  love  -  there  we  have  Don  Juan. 

more -he  wants  magic,  he  wants  Helen,  he 

"^t:h  moment  h;  is 

i^Uable .  (I^t  us  not  forget  that  Faust  too  belongs  to  the 
^mpany  of  alchemists.)  This  insatiability  is  a  conSdon  of 
imnd  kno^  only  to  modem  Europe,  not  to  antiquity,  not  to 
the  East  despite  Ae  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights^  It  is  in 
this  Faustian  world  that  Balzac  must  be  seen,  a  great  modem 
genius  to  whom  the  classical  tradition  of  Europe  meant 
nothing  ’^  Faustian  element  in  Balzac  is  just  another 

n?  tT? the  motive 
force  of  Balzac  s  creaUon,  the  driving  power  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  he  projects  it  upon  the  whole  of  reality.  Desire 
becomes  for  him  a  creative  principle. 

hterature  of  the  nineteenth  century  paints  life  mainly 

u  Chateaubriand’s  RenS  it  h  J 

preferred  to  depict  the  tom  individual,  the  shipwreck  of  ideals 

loggerheads  with 

J^iety.  Baudelmre  leads  us  into  a  garden  whose  floweni  have 
pmng  from  Evil.  For  Flaubert  life  seems  to  consist  of  banality, 

^  counterbalance  to  all  this,  artific^ 
^dis«  had  to  be  crated  where  one  grew  bemused  on  the 
of  cormption  and  gazed  at  one’s  own  image  in  pictures 
Roman  dcc^cnce.  Poetry  becomes  a  hieroglyphic  or  a 
hallucinauon.  The  repulsive,  the  loathsome,  the  satanic  is 
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enjoyed,  while  man  is  debased  and  the  hierarchy  of  values 
destroyed.  There  remains,  of  course,  the  robust  Victor  Hugo 
in  all  his  rude  health,  a  very  Niagara  of  alexandrines.  We  have 
to  admire  this  spectacle  of  nature,  but  all  his  imposing  verbal 
cascades  are  really  platitudes  and  the  mighty  roar  of  the  words  ‘ 
passes  by  without  touching  reality.  He  has  no  spiritual  content. 
Victor  Hugo’s  profundity  is  bogus. 

Balzac  is  the  only  great  Frenchman  of  the  last  century  who 
looks  at  life  positively,  at  this  modem  world  in  all  its  tremendous 
richness,  its  prose  and  its  poetry,  its  reality  and  its  intellectuality. 
Balzac  loved  his  century.  The  gigantic  structure  of  the  Comidie 
Humaine  was  to  be  crowned  by  a  philosophical  and  political 
dialogue  concerning  the  excellences  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  monograph  on  virtue.  One 
cannot  imagine  what  the  contents  of  these  books  would  have 
been,  for  Balzac  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his  mighty 
work.  Fate  granted  him  but  a  brief  span  of.  fifty-one  years,  and 
when  we  remember  that  his  first  really  mature  book,  Les 
Chouans,  appeared  when  he  was  thirty,  we  realize  that  he  had 
barely  twenty  years  in  which  to  carry  out  his  life  work. 

Balzac  de\'elopcd  slowly  and  matured  late.  He  wasted  ten 
years  on  experiments  of  a  technical,  literary  nature  which  were 
a  series  of  failures.  But  when  at  last  he  found  himself  he 
blossomed  forth  into  productions  of  an  unequalled  power  and 
richness.  And  in  the  white  heat  of  this  creative  activity  he  be¬ 
came  clear  about  its  inner  meaning.  In  the  summer  of  1833 
the  thought  suddenly  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  could 
write  his  novels  in  one  great  system,  one  cosmos.  This  thought 
came  to  him  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  inspiration  which  was 
combined  with  a  very  high  degree  of  exaltation.  He  was  so 
overpowered  by  it  that  he  rushed  through  half  Paris  to  find  his 
sister  and  tell  her  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  genius. 
What  had  happened  to  Balzac?  A  kind  of  mental  release  had 
taken  place  in  him,  an  inspiration  which  was  at  the  same  time 
an  integration.  That  is  to  say,  an  idea  which  had  been  present 
in  his  mind  as  a  vague  intuition  for  some  time  had  suddenly 
become  quite  clear  in  his  consciousness.  Balzac  now  saw  that 
all  the  works  he  had  already  written  belonged  together  as  an 
organic  unity,  they  were  part  of  a  larger  whole.  And  this  whole 
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now  revealed  an  intelligible  basic  stnicture.  It  was  a  n,e„„l 
process  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  physical  world  -  the 

Ku?d,:di^r'^  «h<»t  together,  a ^htningTaliti™' 
tas  of  that  day  into  a  sentence:  II  ne  suffit 

inat  one  sees  one  s  own  creative  activity  as  an  intelliriblv 
^culated  structure.  In  other  words,  it  ii  not  enou^JS: 
duce  works  one  must  get  to  the  point  of  seeing  the  oreLic 
connwoon  between  these  works,  and  one  must^gS  to  Low 
on^lf  through  one’s  work.  Aesthetic  creation  hafan  instinc- 

nlann  iT^^^  ^  inteUectual  aspect,  which  reveals  itself  in  a 
^ant-hke,  unconscious  way.  Creative  man  feels  a  need  to 
express  ^methmg.  Proust  describes  this  admirably  in  alcene 
where  boy  on  his  journey  in  the  caniage  is  Lddei^y  ^ 

Sn^le  lhatVe""^^^^^  P-pective^of  the  S 

till  ^  ^t^ed”  b'?"  ^ A  experience 

he  will  never  be  a  writer,  until  suddenly  a  moment  of  vision 
rii^him  the  imellectual  structure  which  was  to  be  called 
A  Id  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu. 

Balzac’s  experience  in  the  summer  of  i8qq  was  a  kind 

Sal"  a  geLus.  What  dof 

that  mean.  An  expenence  of  integration  such  as  his  releases 
or  the  conscious  mind  an  as  yet  untapped  power  and  strenirth 
which  raise  the  creative  faculty  to  a  high  degree  of  potency  ^ 

LkT  dominate.  In  tL  same  year  ^833 

EmoneT  U  dominate  the  intellectual  world  of 

Europe.  Another  two  years  of  patience  and  work  and  I  wSl 
over  the  heads  of  all  those  who  sought  to  tie  my  hands 
and  curb  my  flight.’  And  in  1844:  ‘Thefe  are  four  Ln  (fn 
the  nineteenth  century)  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived  life  to 
Its  fulles^  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  O’ConneU;  and  I  ^ifbc  the 
fourth.  The  first  lived  the  life  of  Europ^,  he  Laft^  whde 

Sird^  °hnl?  second  embraced  the  globe.  The 

third  eml^ied  a  nation  within  himself.  I  shall  have  borne  a 
whole  society  within  my  brain.’ 

Balzac  did  not  compare  himself  with  the  figures  of  contem¬ 
porary  hterature,  for  he  recognized  no  yardstick  common  both 
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to  them  and  himself.  The  names  he  mentions  seem  far  asunder 
—  the  Emperor  whom  legend  has  raised  to  mythical  greatness; 
the  great  scientist  who  founded  comparative  anatomy  and 
palaeontology;  and  lastly  the  liberator  of  Ireland.  The  link 
between  them  all  lies  for  him  in  the  scope  of  their  energy,  in 
their  character  of  totality.  They  all  command  something 
whole  —  whole  armies,  a  whole  nation,  the  whole  globe.  They 
are  individuals  who  bear  entirety  within  themselves.  And  it  is 
just  this  Balzac  has  every  right  to  lay  claim  to.  One  is  reminded 
of  Nietzsche  in  his  last  years,  but  Balzac’s  self-sufficiency  is  free 
from  hubris. 

In  order  to  give  his  work  this  totality  Balzac  used  the  device 
of  letting  his  characters  reappear  again  and  again  in  different 
novels.  He  started  to  do  this  in  1834.  He  divided  the  novels 
into  different  groups,  and  then  finally  in  1847  he  chose  as  title 
for  the  whole  corpus  La  Comedie  Humaine,  explaining  his  inten¬ 
tions  in  a  preface.  A  new  and  final  plan  was  conceived  in  1845, 
according  to  which  the  Comedie  Humaine  was  to  comprise  137 
works,  of  which  87  were  already  complete  and  a  further  50 
sketched  or  planned.  In  the  few  years  which  remained  to  him 
Balzac  wrote  about  half  a  dozen  more  novels. 

Once  Balzac  had  seen  his  works  as  a  system  of  novels  he 
fitted  his  earlier  writings  into  his  plan.  The  critics  have  re¬ 
proached  him  for  this,  maintaining  that  this  systematization  is 
an  afterthought  and  artificial,  based  on  an  illusion  of  unity. 
Marcel  Proust,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Balzac’s  modem  admirers, 
repudiated  these  reproaches  and  claimed  that  the  unity  of 
Balzac’s  work  is  all  the  more  convincing  just  because  it  occurred 
to  Balzac  as  an  afterthought.  It  is  a  vital  and  not  a  logical 
unity  precisely  because  he  was  at  first  unconscious  of  it,  the 
individual  parts  being  drawn  of  themselves  into  the  whole.  Even 
in  their  incomplete  state  Balzac’s  novels  give  a  composite  picture 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  history  of  European  literature  there  is 
nothing  comparable.  Balzac’s  unique  quality  stands  out  clearly 
when  we  compare  him  with  his  imitators. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  Zola,  who  wished  to  be  the  Balzac 
of  the  Second  Empire.  His  cycle  of  novels,  Les  Rougon-Macquart, 
was  meant  to  present  the  natural  and  social  history  of  a  family. 
Like  Balzac  he  undertook  to  give  the  picture  of  an  epoch  and 
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as  in  Balzac  the  same  characters  recur.  But  Zola  thought  he 
had  one  vantage  over  Balzac  —  the  link  with  modem  science, 
that  is  to  say,  the  physiology  and  genetics  of  1870.  It  was  an 
enterprise  of  great  naivety,  and  of  this  pretentious  palace  of 
Zola’s  only  the  ruins  remain  today. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  too,  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  create  a  human  comedy  of  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  novels  mnning  into  many  volumes.  These  attempts 
have  been  equipped  with  all  the  psychological  and  sociological 
novelties  of  the  present  day  —  they  lack  but  one  thing,  the 
intangible  essence  of  life.  They  are  like  cemeteries  inhabited 
by  shades  whose  very  names  are  scarcely  remembered,  let 
alone  their  fates.  They  will  be  long  forgotten  when  Balzac’s 
works  still  live. 

All  of  Balzac’s  imitators  have  copied  his  external  features, 
but  they  have  not  grasped  the  inner  impulses  of  his  work. 

I  They  believe  him  to  be  a  realist  and  our  vapid  literary  histories 
still  continue  to  disseminate  this  notion,  at  any  rate  in  part. 

I  According  to  them  literature  consists  of  a  series  of  movements. 

For  example,  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  first  have  Romantic- 
I  ism,  which  is  succeeded  by  Realism,  which  continues  in  a  more 
I  exaggerated  form  as  Naturalism,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
Symbolism,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  satisfacordly 
defined.  This  is  the  conventional  scheme.  It  is  a  grotesque 
'  example  of  the  way  we  chop  up  world  literatme  according  to 
language,  race,  centvuy  and  then  divide  each  into  small  bits 
and  pieces,  losing  all  perspective  as  we  do  so.  For  the  repro- 
!  duction  of  everyday  life  is  not  an  artistic  conquest  reserved  for 
the  nineteenth  century  —  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  novels  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  in  Chaucer,  Rabelais, 
Cervantes  and  Fielding.  And  realism  in  visual  art  begins  even 
in  the  cave  murals  of  the  Stone  Age.  There  are  tendencies 
towards  realism  in  all  epochs  and  in  all  climes.  There  are 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  realisms  of  different  kinds,  ot 
different  styles  and  of  different  techniques,  and  literary 
history  —  like  art  history  —  will  gradually  learn  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

This  desire  for  truth  to  nature  may  arise  from  the  most 
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varied  impulses.  The  impulse  behind  the  cave  paintings  of  the 
Stone  Age  is  magical  and  its  aim  was  to  bring  success  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  Late  Gothic  art  and  that  of  seventeenth-century  Spain 
show  bodies  of  the  saints  with  all  the  gruesome  signs  of  physical 
suffering,  but  only  in  order  to  bring  holiness  humanly  near  to 
the  worshipper.  This  is  sacramental  realism.  Then  there  is 
satirical  realism  —  bourgeois  in  Hogarth,  caustic  in  George 
Gross.  There  are  many  other  kinds.  And  if  we  return  to  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  can  sec  similar  variega¬ 
tions.  There  is  the  comic  realism  of  Henri  Monnier,  that 
forgotten  contemporary  of  Balzac,  whom  Andr^  Gide  restored 
to  a  place  of  honour  a  few  years  ago.  Monnier  was  a  low-grade 
civil  servant  who  depicted  quaint  characters  of  the  pre-1848 
bureaucratic  world,  and  created  the  prototype  of  the  French 
Little  Man  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Prudhomme.  Prudhomme 
is  an  ancestor  of  the  chemist  Homais,  who  brings  a  touch  of 
comedy  into  the  lugubrious  atmosphere  of  Madame  Bovary.  But 
Flaubert’s  realism  has  complex  psychological  roots;  it  is  the 
reaction  of  a  disappointed  romantic,  who  takes  refuge  in  wild 
dreams  and  fantasies  and  who,  as  it  were,  avenges  himself  by 
an  emotional  negation  of  all  values.  L'iterrulle  misire  de  tout  — 
that  is  the  sum  total  he  draws  from  human  life  and  that  is  his 
perspective.  He  regards  this  as  an  objective  judgment,  as 
though  there  could  be  an  objective  truth  about  life.  Flaubert 
wants  us  to  see  with  his  eyes.  His  realism  is  a  nihilism  which 
maintains  that  in  this  world  there  is  nothing  constructive,  no 
uplifting  power,  no  faith  and  no  hope.  The  hallucinations  of 
Flaubert’s  St.  Anthony  culminate  in  the  self-destructive  desire 
to  dissolve  into  matter  —  descendre  jusqu'au  fond  de  la  matiire-itre 
la  matlire.  It  is  the  logic  of  psychopathology  which  leads  to 
this  cry.  Our  desires  and  our  realization  of  them  are  for  Flau¬ 
bert  in  a  state  of  conflict,  which  ends  in  an  irreconcilable 
cleavage  between  them.  In  Balzac  the  opposite  is  true  —  he  has 
an  infinite  wish-fantasy  which  succeeds  in  penetrating  right 
through  reality  and  then  assimilating  it. 

Flaubert  finds  life  meaningless  and  gives  us  a  catalogue  of 
human  follies.  He  piles  up  incriminating  evidence  against  man 
and  the  universe.  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet  is  a  mountain  of  such 
evidence,  to  which  he  never  gave  a  conclusive  artistic  form. 
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Balzac  on  the  other  hand  takes  a  passionate  interest  in  life,  and 
he  infects  us  with  his  passion,  just  as  Flaubert  does  with  his 
nausea.  Flaubert  turns  his  back  on  reality.  We  learn  but  little 
of  contemporary  France  from  the  books  of  this  realist,  and  what 
we  do  learn  is  unfavourable.  How  different  is  Balzac!  He  once 
expressed  the  purpose  of  his  art  in  the  words  exprimer  man 
siicle,  and  how  graphically  docs  his  century  lie  before  our  eyes! 

We  know  what  a  large  part  money  played  in  Balzac’s  life. 
Even  in  the  heyday  of  success  he  often  had  to  flee  from  his 
creditors.  He  earned  much,  but  he  spent  more.  He  was  an 
art  collector  and  he  loved  luxury.  He  knew  the  part  that  money 
plays  in  life  from  his  own  personal  experience,  and  he  was  the 
first  writer  to  describe  it.  In  his  novels  we  learn  what  incomes 
the  characters  have.  The  miser  is  an  age-old  figure  of  comedy, 
but  Balzac’s  Grandet  is  the  first  whose  wealth  we  really  sec 
coming  into  being  and  whose  gains  we  can  count  up  for  our¬ 
selves.  In  Balzac  financial  operations  on  a  small  and  on  the 
grandest  scale  occupy  a  place  which  before  him  seemed  reserved 
for  the  great  passions.  The  dramatis  personae  of  the  Comidie 
Humaine  include  the  sordid  usurer  as  well  as  the  great  banker 
who  influences  international  politics.  In  Balzac’s  day  industry 
and  transport  were  still  in  their  infancy;  there  were  as  yet  next 
to  no  machines,  no  technical  processes.  Balzac  himself  had 
been  a  printer,  and  he  was  able  to  describe  the  business  of 
printing  and  the  production  of  paper  from  his  own  experience. 
In  another  novel  we  see  the  rise  of  a  scent  manufacturer.  We 
are  witnesses  of  his  bankruptcy  and  of  his  return  to  wealth  on 
the  Paris  stock  exchange.  He  dies  a  martyr  to  honesty  in 
business,  the  palms  of  heaven  are  certainly  his,  we  feel.  ‘This 
is  the  death  of  a  good  man’,  says  the  priest  at  his  death-bed. 
And  so  the  career  of  a  Paris  business  man  becomes  a  modem 
drama  which  may  vie  with  the  martyr-dramas  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

But  in  Balzac  we  may  study  law,  too,  the  methods  of  the 
police,  the  psychology  of  the  criminal,  the  election  of  a  deputy. 
Ministers  and  tribunes  of  the  people  betray  state  secrets  to  us. 
Prostitution  is  analysed  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  We  enter  the  salon  of  the  aristocrats,  but  also  the  attics  of 
students,  the  artist’s  studio,  the  editor’s  office.  Balzac  presents 
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US  with  a  sociological  survey  of  Paris.  We  become  acquainted 
with  all  aspects  of  public  life  and  at  the  same  time  the  secrets 
of  Paris  are  made  known  to  us.  One  of  his  novels  bears  the 
significant  title  V Envers  de  VHistoire  Contemporaine;  here  we  meet 
a  small  group  of  people  who  are  tested  by  the  hardest  blows  of 
fate  and  who  have  undertaken  to  exercise  practical  philan¬ 
thropy.  Their  prayer  book  is  the  Imiiatio  Christi.  It  is  just  like 
Balzac  to  give  us  also  accurate  details  about  their  bank  balances. 
Secrets  in  any  form  had  a  special  attraction  for  Balzac.  The 
Comedie  Humaine  is  full  of  people  who  carry  secrets  around  with 
them  —  artists  who  do  not  know  their  own  origin  but  whose 
lives  are  controlled  by  unseen  hands.  Then  there  is  the  galley 
slave  Vautrin  who  appears  again  and  again  under  different 
names,  in  different  masks,  in  different  settings,  to  play  the  part 
of  Providence  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  Balzac  shows  us 
secret  societies  in  modem  Paris,  but  also  secret  dramas,  such  as 
the  story  of  the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes,  of  which  Hofmannsthal 
says:  ‘This  is  the  glorious  unforgettable  story,  where  passion 
arises  from  a  secret,  where  the  Orient  opens  its  heavy  eyes  in 
the  centre  of  sleepless  Paris,  where  romance  holds  hands  with 
reality,  where  the  fairest  flower  of  the  soul  blossoms  on  the  edge 
of  riot  and  death,  and  where  the  present  is  lit  up  by  a  torch  of 
such  brilliancy  that  it  lies  there  like  the  great  moments  of 
primeval  dreams  . . .  This  is  the  story  of  Henri  de  Marsay  and 
the  girl  with  the  golden  eyes;  the  story  which  begins  with  a 
description  of  Paris,  an  enormous  word-picture,  a  gigantic 
structure,  piled  mountain  high  in  pale  light  and  inky  blackness, 
and  which  ends  with  a  poem  of  the  Bast,  in  which  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  deepest  desires  mingles  with  the  smell  of  blood,  and 
where  something  which  transcends  the  senses  rises  into  the 
Infinite.  It  is  a  story  whose  beginning  might  be  by  Dante, 
whose  conclusion  might  come  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
which  in  its  entirety  could  only  come  from  the  hand  of  him  who 
wrote  it.’  ‘I  cannot  believe’,  concludes  Hofmannsthal,  ‘that 
the  demands  of  the  imagination  of  any  man  will  not  find 
satisfaction  in  the  works  of  this  writer.’ 

Balzac  cannot  be  fitted  into  any  of  the  literary  movements 
and  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  never  set  up  a 
programme,  he  never  tried  to  found  a  school.  The  basic  law  of 
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his  work  and  of  his  personality  is  self-development  -  realiza- 
«ion  of  the  v«ion  wthin  him.  Nothing  was  more  alien  to  him 
than  the  break  ^th  the  past  proclaimed  by  the  romantics, 
or  the  roots  of  his  intellectual  world  lay  in  the  centuries-old 
tradition  of  the  French  mind.  Rabelais  is  for  him  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses,  Racine  is  absolute  perfection,  the  Fables  of 
La  fontaine  are  sacred  treasures  of  humanity.  But  with  the 
^Iftame  enthusiasm  he  honours  a  Montesquieu,  a  Diderot,  a 
Buffon.  He  sees  hinuelf  as  an  heir,  not  as  a  rebel.  He  feels 
tremendous  adnruration  for  the  classical  centuries  of  French 
for  the  France  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
ihe  LonUdtf  Humatne  is  not  just  a  portrait  of  the  present  as 
Zola  s  noveUycle  is,  Balzac’s  work  also  possesses  an  historical 
dimension.  He  was  bom  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
cent^  m  the  midst  of  that  mighty  drama  which  France 
played  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  1789  to  i8m.  and 
^me  of  his  m^t  enthralling  works  contain  scenes  from  the 
Revolution  and  from  the  Napoleonic  era.  But  in  the  Comedie 
Huma^  one  finds  also  novels  which  take  place  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  sixteen^  and  fifteenth  centuries.  One  story  Les 
iVwmfa,  goes  still  further  back  and  takes  us  into  the  first  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  introduces  Dante  as  an  exile  in 
P^s  and  desenbes  a  lecture  by  the  renowned  schooJ-man, 
Siger  von  Brabant,  in  the  Sorbonne.  We  know  that  this  way¬ 
ward  thinker,  who  was  condemned  in  his  own  generation  as  a 
heredc,  rweived  a  homage  in  Dante’s  Paradiso  which  still 
trouble  the  commentators.  What  attracted  Balzac  to  this 
theme.  And  why  did  he  include  it  among  the  Etudes  Philo- 
sopfnques  which  tower  above  the  Etudes  des  Maurs  just  as 
philowphy  towers  over  the  world  of  facts?  One  section  of  the 
ConUdte  Humatne  has  never  been  popular,  though  it  has  always 
p^cularly  attracted  certain  minds  and  Balzac  himself  placed 
e  ^eatest  value  on  it.  It  is  the  section  which  includes  the 
novels  where  he  portrays  the  magic,  mystic  state  of  mind  which 
^ongs  to  a  rehgious  revelation,  using  as  his  examples  Jakob 
^hme,  Swedenborg,  St.  Martin.  Siger  von  Brabant  is  arbitrar- 
^  included  by  him  among  these  mystics  of  Christianity.  That, 

1  think,  IS  the  meaning  of  this  story,  or  one  of  its  meanings  at 
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But  it  means  more  than  just  this.  In  Balzac  all  things  hang 
together  and  it  is  no  accident  that  in  1831,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  Balzac  calls  upon  Dante,  the  creator  of  the  medieval 
human  synthesis  and  a  master  of  Christian  philosophy,  for  in 
these  aspects  of  Dante  he  sees  symbols  of  his  own  calling  as  a  ^ 
novelist.  The  poet  who  summons  up  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  the  bold  spirit  who  as  a  thinker  proclaims  the  ' 
eternal  spirit  of  Christianity,  are  symbols  and  interpreters  for  ■ 
Balzac,  they  are  powerful  helpmates.  The  1830  Revolution  i 
shook  Balzac  profoundly  and  a{x>calyptic  visions  oppressed  [ 
him.  At  this  time  he  wrote  the  wonderful  legend  Jesus-Christ  en  t 
Flandre,  which  culminates  in  a  vision  of  the  rejuvenated  t 
Church  and  which  closes  with  the  words  ‘To  believe  means  to  | 
live!  I  have  seen  the  death  of  a  monarchy,  now  we  must  I 
defend  the  Church.’  The  historical  framework  of  this  short  I 
story  takes  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century;  it  is  the  century  of  ; 
the  Imitatio  Ckristi.  Here  as  in  the  Dante  tale  Balzac  seeks  to  [ 
re-establish  contact  with  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages.  i 

Balzac’s  interpretation  of  Catholicism  contains  gnostic  and 
heterodox  elements  which  to  some  extent  spring  from  ambigu¬ 
ous  sources.  He  inclined  to  an  esoteric  Christianity  which  was 
not  recognized  by  the  Church  and  for  which  he  quotes  doubtful 
authorities.  But,  even  when  he  is  led  astray  by  Swedenborg  \ 
and  St.  Martin  into  exaggerated  fantasy  and  ecstasy,  a  genuine  | 
mystical  longing  is  always  visible.  The  psychical  forces  of  j 
Christianity  had  influenced  him,  but  he  believed  that  a  practical 
philanthropy  was  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  his  day.  And  he  gave 
forceful  embodiment  to  this  belief  in  novels  like  Le  Cure  de  | 
Village  and  Le  Medecin  de  Campagne.  His  apostolic  priests  are  [ 
forerimners  of  the  social  Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  and  Balzac’s  whole  creative  activity 
stands  at  the  service  of  the  political,  social  and  religious  reform 
of  France. 

The  great  Revolution  split  France  into  two  spiritual  camps 
which  150  years  later  are  still  at  loggerheads.  The  story  of  this 
century  and  a  half  is  a  ‘Kulturkampf’,  a  rehgious  war  whose 
issue  even  today  is  undecided.  For  the  progressive,  rationalist 
France  which  in  Napoleon  Ill’s  day  was  in  opposition  and  which 
came  into  power  in  the  Third  Republic,  Balzac’s  support  of 
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Catholics  and  Monarchists  was  a  kind  of  incomprehensible 
obscurantism.  The  first  critic  who  ever  saw  Balzac’s  greatness 
—  Taine  —  spoke  about  Balzac’s  politics  as  though  he  were 
speaking  of  a  novel.  Flaubert  observed  with  consternation  that 
Balzac  was  a  Catholic  and  a  Legitimist  and  his  laconic  final 
judgment  runs  ‘Un  immense  bonhomme,  mais  de  second  ordre.’ 
What  would  Taine  and  Flaubert  say  if  they  could  take  a  glance 
at  the  French  literature  of  today?  If  they  had  to  recognize  (as 
a  spiritual  force),  the  militant  Catholicism  of  a  L^n  Bloy,  a 
Bernanos,  a  Claudel? 

If  one  asks  on  what  side  Balzac  stands  in  the  Kulturkampf 
of  the  French  nineteenth  century  there  is  no  possible  doubt 
about  the  answer:  he  belongs  in  the  anti-revolution  camp.  It 
was  only  logical  that  Paul  Bourget,  the  representative  of  the 
Catholic,  Conservative  novel,  said  in  1900  that  the  social 
theory  contained  in  the  Comedie  Humaine  was  for  him  the  most 
important  part,  the  crown  of  Balzac’s  work.  (France  at  that 
time  was  being  shaken  by  the  fever  of  the  Dreyfus  case.)  When 
in  1899  Balzac’s  native  town  of  Tours  wished  to  celebrate  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  famous  son  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  a  fund  of  1000  fr.  This  was  turned  down  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  Town  Council  because  they  claimed 
that  Balzac’s  work  was  ‘notoriously  clerical  and  reactionary’. 
But  Balzac  depicted  heroic  rebels  too.  He  described  the  corrup* 
tion  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  this  is  why  leading  Marxists 
such  as  Friedrich  Engels  have  laid  claim  to  him  as  a  socialist. 
A  French  scholar  who  has  devoted  twenty  years  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Balzac’s  political  and  social  ideas  published  in  1947  the 
results  of  his  research  in  a  voluminous  work  of  800  pages  (and 
he  has  pursued  Balzac’s  development  only  up  to  the  year 
1834!)  The  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  that  in  Balzac  one  can 
find  everything  —  revolt  and  royalism,  liberal  and  reactionary 
tendencies,  anarchism  and  Fascism.  Balzac’s  Fascism,  Bernard 
Guyon,  the  author,  has  only  dared  to  hint  at.  He  resorts  to 
embarrassed  circumlocutions  and  says,  T1  nous  semble  que  la 
pens^e  qui  I’anime  se  rapproche . . .  de  certaines  ideologies 
modemes  dont  I’extraordinaire  force  d’expansion  et  puissance 
de  succ^s  s’est  surabondamment  manifest^  k  nos  yeux  au 
cours  des  demieres  annees.’  He  claims  that  a  tragic  inner 
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conflict  which  is  said  to  have  torn  Balzac’s  heart  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this.  This  hypothesis  contradicts  in  my  view 
everything  we  know  about  Balzac.  He  was  a  great  affirmer 
who  lived  in  the  bliss  of  creation,  likening  himself  to  Napoleon 
in  this  awareness  of  titanic  creative  powers.  Power  —  Fame  — 
Dominion  —  Authority  —  Legitimacy  —  these  for  him  were 
expressions  of  human  greatness  and  to  them  he  gave  his  admira¬ 
tion.  His  political  convictions  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
yardstick  of  fidelity  to  party  dogma.  Balzac  was  swept  away 
by  all  forms  of  greatness  —  for  he  was  himself  great. 

Greatness  —  no  other  word  can  be  found  to  define  Balzac’s 
rank.  If  we  survey  the  vast  landscaf>e  of  European  literature 
we  shall  find  but  a  few  figures  whom  we  unconditionally  call 
great:  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  The  closer  a  poet  stands 
to  us  in  time,  the  more  varied  are  the  judgments  about  him. 
We  can  see  this  in  the  judgments  on  Goethe.  T.  S.  Eliot  holds 
that  the  question  whether  Wordsworth  or  Goethe  is  the  greater 
poet  does  not  admit  of  an  answer.  This  is  strange,  but  no 
stranger  than  the  fact  that  even  in  Germany  opinions  about 
Goethe’s  greatness  are  not  unanimous.  And  even  the  unanim¬ 
ity  about  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare  has  been  arrived  at 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  What  Frenchmen  can  we 
place  among  them?  Racine  perhaps?  If  we  attempt  this  in  our 
thoughts  we  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  done.  In  Racine  we  may 
see  a  miracle  of  artistic  perfection,  but  among  the  ranks  of  the 
great  he  does  not  belong.  Ever  since  the  Renaissance  the 
French  mind  has  been  ruled  by  the  ideal  of  perfection  of 
artistic  form.  But  this  formal  perfection  can  be  achieved  only 
within  certain  limited  dimensions.  The  supreme  aesthetic 
arbitrator  then  becomes  taste.  The  first  critic  who  undertook 
to  survey  French  literature  as  an  historical  structure  with  its 
own  laws  was  Voltaire,  and  he  erected  a  Temple  of  Taste.  A 
century  later  Sainte-Beuve  found  it  was  time  to  make  room  for 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  in  this  sanctuary  —  U  s'agit  de  re- 
fonstndre  le  Temple  du  GoUt.  But  the  traditional  measurements 
and  proportions  of  the  building  condemned  this  undertaking  to 
remain  a  compromise.  Shakespeare  just  managed  to  squeeze 
in,  he  was  a  classic  without  knowing  it.  But  to  find  a  place  for 
Goethe,  too  —  that  was  more  than  Sainte-Beuve  could  make  up 
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Jus  mind  to.  (Saintc-Bcuve  was  incapable  of  judging  properly 

I  •  among  his  own  contemporaries;  his  false 

judgments  on  Baudelaire  and  Balzac  are  monstrou;.)  It^ 

the  end  of  the  century  that  certain  serious 

cracks  appeared  in  the  Temple.  It  was  built  on  the  Parnassus 

of  cl^cism,  Md  this  was  now  shaken  by  earthquake  tremors 
I  which  followed  one  another  more  and  more  rapidly.  Volcanic 

,  ^ptiom  took  place.  The  first  of  these  was  Arthur  Rimbaud. 

f  wl.  '9*4  war  Rimbaud 

i  hfm  n Cl^ndtl,  too,  has  his  roots 

'  Tbout  180?" h  Claudels  earliest  plays.  TiU  <POr,  written 

:  about  1890,  shows  the  revolutionary  influence  of  Rimbaud  It 

has  sometlung  of  the  power  of  the  oldest  Greek  tragedy,  for 

Sophocles  Claudel  found  his 
way  back  to  Aeschylus  himself.  Greatness  was  once  more 
recog^ed  peatness  was  striven  after  at  the  expense  of  smooth- 
I  n^,  t^teful  proportions  and  polish.  In  Claudel’s  generation 
other  si^s,  too,  were  visible  that  France  had  rediscovered  her 
feeling  for  ^eatness  We  may  think  of  Peguy,  in  whom  the 

I  France  of  the  cathedrals  lives  again.  But  to  me  one  witness  of 
I  ^  “  espeaally  important,  one  who  is  much  less  listened  to,  I 

I  vlT  “a?’  *948.  What  has  Suar«  to  say  about 

I  Racine.  If  one  likes  Racine  better  than  all  other  poetsf  that  is 
a  matter  of  taste:  but  if  one  compares  him  with  Shakespeare, 
that  IS  just  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  I  like  Racine  a  hu^red 
tim«  better  than  I  like  Victor  Hugo,  but  a  hundred  Racines  do 
ot  m  my  sight  give  a  quarter  part  of  Shakespeare.  What  do  I 
care  if  a  school-teacher  calls  the  former  classical  and  denies  this 
Utle  to  ^e  latter?  . .  Goethe  gives  me  back  my  security.  Tc 
IS  powerful  enough  to  be  classical  when  he  wants  to  be  and  a 
romantic  when  that  is  necessary ...  The  divine  Racine,  they 
always  quote  the  divine  Racine”.  If  Racine  is  a  god,  thZ 

overestimate  Racine,  and  we  rob 
foe  soul  of  France  of  mfimte  greatness  if  we  claim  to  see  her  in 

“  undeniably  smaller  and  more 
tenuous.  The  whole  pmus  of  France  is  just  as  litUe  in  Racine 
in  Louis  XIV.  If  we  apply  the  yard- 
^ck  of  St.  Louis  and  the  cathedrals,  France’s  great  poet  and 
cr  great  king  reach  no  higher  than  the  portal.’  This  same 
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Saur^  wrote  in  1917  about  Goethe  {Goethe  Le  Grand)'.  II  font 
n'avoir  aucun  respect  de  la  grandeur  spirituelle,  aucun  amour  de  la 
poesie,  aucun  sens  de  la  valeur  humaine,  pour  disputer  son  rang  d. 
Goethe.  II  n'est  pas  seulement  le  plus  haut  et  le  plus  vaste  des  alle~ 
mands:  il  compte  entre  Us  dix  ou  onze  plus  grandes  tiUs  du  genre 
kumain.  Ten  or  eleven.  Suar^  would  have  counted  Pascal 
among  them,  but  no  other  Frenchman.  But  I  believe  that 
Balzac,  too,  has  a  claim  to  a  place  in  this  illustrious  company. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
French  mind  is  the  break  which  it  made  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  medieval  world,  and  that  means  with  its  own  great 
Gothic  past.  This  break  lies  between  Rabelais  and  Ronsard. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Rabelais  has  his  origins  in  Gothic 
France.  The  Renaissance  element  in  him  which  is  so  often 
emphasized  lies  entirely  on  the  surface.  This  break  with  the 
Gothic  world  involved  an  inestimable  loss  of  substance.  It  is 
the  price  that  France  paid  for  her  classicism,  for  refinement, 
elegance,  rationalism,  style,  form.  (When  these  qualities  are 
highly  cultivated  they  colour  and  form  the  instincts  themselves. 
Attempts  are  made  to  reproduce  these  qualities,  if  possible  to 
enhance  them,  no  matter  what  breaches  with  tradition  this 
involves.  It  is  thus  that  sublime  essences  are  produced  like  the 
poetry  of  a  Valery.)  But  the  wealth  of  Gothic  France  lived  on 
beneath  the  surface  and  the  historical  eruptions  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  July  Revolution  loosened 
the  soil.  I  can  here  only  touch  on  this  transformed  wealth 
which  came  to  light  in  Michelet,  in  Auguste  Comte,  in  Balzac 
and  finally  in  Rodin.  Is  there  a  more  overwhelming  testimony 
to  Balzac’s  greatness  than  Rodin’s  statue  of  him,  where  the 
prophetic  Balzac  steps  out  to  meet  us?  Balzac  in  ‘the  fever  of 
creation’,  as  Rilke  said,  ‘foaming  with  creative  activity'; 
through  the  fecundity  of  his  own  superabundance  the  founder 
of  generations,  the  dispenser  of  fates’.  Balzac’s  creative  power 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  very  greatest.  Is  he  their 
equal  as  an  artist?  It  is  evident  that  Balzac  cannot  be  measured 
against  the  artistic  ideal  of  Flaubert  and  his  school,  which  was 
Fart  pour  Fart.  For  Flaubert  the  whole  value  of  a  work  depends 
on  the  quality  of  its  style,  on  the  faultless  purity  of  its  speech,  on 
the  rhythm  of  the  sentences  and  the  music  of  the  prose.  It  was 
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his  ideal  to  create  imperishable  treasures  out  of  the  material  of 
reality  —  he  called  this  faire  du  riel  icrit.  We  may  call  Flaubert’s 
language  artistic  prose  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak  of  the 
artistic  prose  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  an  inner 
necessity  which  made  Flaubert  write  thus  and  it  has  its  psycho¬ 
logical  basis.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  torment  to  which 
every  page  of  his  correspondence  bears  witness.  An  author  like 
Balzac  in  whom  a  whole  world  of  characters  force  their  way 
into  life  cannot  and  may  not  write  like  that.  The  artificial  bond 
between  artistry  and  novel-writing  which  Flaubert  created, 
and  which  degenerated  in  the  Goncoiut  brothers  into  a  man¬ 
nered  icriture  artiste,  was  an  impasse. 

Today  we  are  revising  in  every  cultural  field  the  judgments  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  1900  and  1950  seem  more  than  a 
centmry  apart.  In  the  Paris  World  Exhibition  of  1900  there  was 
a  show  of  modem  French  painting,  but  Monet,  Degas,  Puvis  de 
i  Chavaimes,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Cezanne  were  absent.  Instead 
there  were  pictures  by  artists  whose  very  names  are  unknown 
1  today.  With  literature  things  are  not  very  different.  In  1900 
one  was  called  on  to  admire  Sully  Prudhomme.  In  1901  he 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  —  who  knows  anything 
I  about  him  today?  Who  still  admires  the  sonnets  of  Heredia? 

Who  still  thinks  Marcel  Prevost  and  Paul  Adam  important 
I  novelists?  And  what  about  the  Big  Names  in  French  criticism 
at  that  time  —  Faguet,  Lemaitre,  Bmnetiire,  Lanson? 

Our  view  of  Balzac  too  must  be  different  in  1950  from  what  it 
I  was  in  1900,  or  even  in  1920.  We  have  now  long  ceased  to  class 
him  with  Zola.  Do  we  still  place  him  on  a  plane  with  Stendhal 
I  and  Flaubert?  I  do  not  think  we  will  continue  to  do  this  for 
I  long.  I  think  I  sense  a  shifting  of  the  stresses  in  judgment.  In 
I  the  whole  field  of  literary  criticism  I  know  no  problem  so 
I  interesting  as  that  of  the  way  judgments  change  and  fluctuate. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  assess  an  author,  and  when  doing  it 
1  one  must  consult  one’s  own  feelings  and  also  keep  a  watch  on 
I  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  I  look  at  Balzac  from  this  point  of 
I  view,  I  see  that  in  the  last  three  decades  his  prestige  has  con¬ 
tinually  increased,  as  time  has  brought  new  aspects  of  him  to 
light.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  coming  of  Proust  the 
whole  lay-out  of  the  French  novel  has  changed.  For  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  artist  of  genius  throws  fresh  light  even  or> 
the  art  of  the  past.  This  is  in  a  sense  obvious,  but  literary  critic¬ 
ism  has  paid  too  little  attention  to  it.  Thibaudet,  however,, 
drew  a  picture  of  Balzac  as  early  as  1936  where  he  is  seen  through 
Proust.  This  critic  found  in  Monsieur  de  Charlus  an  enhanced 
Vautrin,  and  he  called  Proust  ‘le  plus  balzacien  des  ^rivains 
fran^ais  apr^  Balzac’,  just  as  Saint-Simon  is  *le  plus  balzacien- 
des  <kaivains  avant  Balzac’.  Proust’s  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  sophisticated  intelligence  that  has  ever  manifested  itself 
through  the  French  novel.  His  was  an  intelligence  which  was  at 
the  same  time  intuition  in  Bergson’s  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
is,  therefore,  doubly  significant  that  Proust’s  art  has  an  affinity 
with  Balzac’s,  but  not  with  Stendhals  or  Flaubert’s.  It  was 
Paul  Morand  who  observed  that  it  was  only  through  Proust 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  Balzac’s  novels,  Les  Illusions  Perdues, 
has  been  rediscovered  for  the  present  day.  And  whoever  reads- 
Morand’s  wonderful  story,  Parfaite  de  Saligny,  will  sense  that  this 
modem  Frenchman,  too,  stands  in  the  direct  line  of  Balzac’s 


great  tragic  stories  —  I  am  thinking  of  El  Verdugo  or  La  Fille  aux 
yeux  d'or.  In  Proust  and  in  Morand,  however,  certain  of 
Balzac’s  features  recur  which  the  democratic  nineteenth 
centmy  and  the  socialist  twentieth  century  have  frowned  on  as 
unforttmate  —  his  love  of  luxury  and  his  so-called  snobbishness. 
Both  are  expressions  of  an  aesthetic  feeling  towards  life  for 
which  Baudelaire  discovered  the  poetic  formula:  Luxe,  calme, 
volupte. 

It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  always  poets  who  have  understood 
Balzac  best  —  Baudelaire,  Browning,  Hofmannsthal,  and  among 
the  living,  Gottfiied  Benn.  This  indicates  the  depth  and  the 
breadth  of  Balzac’s  influence,  and  it  sets  criticism  a  problem  if 
criticism  will  but  open  its  eyes  to  it.  These  poets  refer  to  Balzac 
as  to  a  kindred  soul,  and  from  this  we  can  see  that  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  poetic  substance  is  contained  in  him.  We  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  else,  too.  These  poets  are  entirely  different  from  each 
other,  but  in  each  there  is  present  a  high  degree  of  sophistica¬ 
tion.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  Balzac  receives  the  homage  of 
Europe’s  elite,  though  the  selfsame  Balzac  speaks  also  to  the 
broad  masses  of  readers.  Stendhal  wrote  for  the  happy  few.  To 
enjoy  Flaubert  one  must  be  initiated  into  all  the  rc^ements  of 
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artistic  form.  Balzac  writes  neither  for  intellectuals  nor  for 
aesthetes,  and  yet  they  admire  him.  He  seeks  and  finds  his 
readers  in  all  classes  and  in  all  nations.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  bridges  the  gulf  between 
the  elite  and  the  masses.  That  too  is  a  hallmark  of  greatness. 
As  a  Frenchman  Balzac  contained  within  himself  all  of  human¬ 
ity;  he  was  able  therefore  to  become  the  possession  of  all 
humanity. 

Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  afterwards, 
Balzac’s  greatness  was  disputed,  but  today,  a  century  after  his 
death,  it  emerges  with  ever  increasing  strength  —  and  it  will 
grow  from  one  century  to  another. 
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Bats  and  Tea-Trays:  A  Note  on 
Nonsense' 

EUZABETH  SEWELL 

NUMBER  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  constituent  of  the 
Nonsense  we  associate  with  Lear,  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  English 
Nursery  Rhymes.  There  were  four-and-twenty  blackbirds, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  little  nigger-boys  were  exactly  ten 
all  told.  And  the  Walrus’s  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  sand- 
removal  is  statistically  precise  —  seven  maids,  seven  mops,  half 
a  year.  Number,  however,  is  only  one  expression  of  the 
mind’s  tendency  towards  order;  beyond  or  behind  it  lies  logic, 
the  field  of  necessary  relations  between  terms  or  groups  of 
terms,  and  it  is  here  rather  than  in  the  field  of  number  that 
many  games,  chess  in  particular,  belong.  Collingwood, 
Carroll’s  nephew  and  biographer,  relates  that  his  uncle  had  the 
idea  of  a  game  in  which  letters  could  be  moved  about  on  a 
chess-board  till  they  formed  words.  Chess  and  language  seem 
to  have  been  luiited  in  some  way  in  Carroll’s  mind,  as  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  manipulate  words  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  game  of  chess,  which  are  those  of  logic. 

The  creation  of  a  possible  and  limited  world  from  a  series  of 
combinations  consisting  of  certain  clearly  defined  units  with 
specific  fimctions,  united  by  a  minimum  of  necessary  relations 
—  this  may  be  a  comparatively  straightforward  matter  in  chess. ! 
The  Nonsense  chess  game,  however,  which  takes  place  all 
through  the  Looking-Glass,  is  a  continuous  commentary  on 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  such  a  result  when  the  pieces  are  not 
chessmen  but  words.  For  things  to  be  played  with  they  have 
to  be  dead;  and  though  words  are  not  alive,  Humpty  Dumpty 
speaks  of  them  in  such  a  way;  ‘They’ve  a  temper,  some  crf“ 
them  —  particularly  verbs  . . .  When  I  m^e  a  word  do  a  lot 
of  work  like  that,  I  always  pay  it  extra.’  This  is  part  of  the 
difficulty,  for  words,  if  they  are  to  be  played  with,  have  to  be 
prevented  fi'om  working  on  the  mind  in  other  ways  than  those 

*  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book,  Tht  Slnetm  of  Noksokm:  Liar,  Carroll  aid 
Narmy  Rkymt. 
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laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  Looked  at  in  this  wav  the 

pr^lcm  becomes  one  of  relations.  Chess  and  to* 
dep«d  on  the  mtablishment  of  a  minimum  of  rela&m- one 
offelaf-  order  in  the  mind  as  economy 

nlawlf-  ’  r‘*'M “  "’“'•'plicity  of  relations.  Words  thl 
playthings  of  Nonsense,  lend  themselves  quite  as  readily  to 
^order  as  to  order.  Relations  between  woMs  an"n^*  ^ 
^tween  mind  and  mind  through  the  medium  of  Zii’ Tm 
fr^uently  complex  and  irrational.  Nonsense  cannot  sunoress 
I  ^  quality  m  words.  All  it  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  ke^rdo™ 

080*07  "ZT""'  holding  its  worfKximbinations 

together.  This  is  another  side  to  the  problem  of  creatine  a 

T™  "'T  ooc  andTne^® 

I  Nonsense  has  to  make  a  simple  universe  fiom  materia]  which 

I  ^rtionf  id"  “‘^bushing 

^ociauons,  idenDfying  one  element  with  another  and  both 

^th  the  imnd  in  which  this  process  is  going  on  obser^n^ 

s  ange  and  multiple  likenesses,  creating  the  never-stablf 

^mplex  which  IS  the  typical  product  of  the  drearng  r!^nd 

To  prevent  this  happening,  Nonsense  can  do  only  one  thing- 

poMible  the  dreaming  mind’s  tendency  towards  the  multi 
phcation  of  relations  The  Nonsense  univeme  mT^t  Im  th7rom 
of  us  parts  and  notWng  more.  There  must  be  no  L“n  Ind 
qmthesis,  no  calling  in  of  the  dream  faculty  to  lend  to  the  whole 
■ifuTT^  "T  beyond  the  grasp  of  logic  This 

“jrthoirr.''^''-  "l"*  ■"  N^nseruniv™ 

'“Pb^is  tnust 

Arjhok  ‘be  abiUty  of 

tact  Part  must  be  separate  and  distinct  from  part  wholes 
must  be  analyjable  into  parts,  and  the  total  consmiction  must 
^  no  more  than  a  detached  product  of  the  co^ioi  S 

The  word^wh-' h""  M  ^  production, 

e  words  which  Nonsense  is  going  to  employ  are  those 

w^^nd  cahh°  “If  and  shi^  Ld  sealing- 

and  ca^ages  and  kings.  This  type  of  word  is  the  normll 
matenal  of  Nonsense,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  d^ 
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Carroll,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mad  Hatter,  makes  this  of  it: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat! 

How  I  wonder  what  you’re  at! 

Up  above  the  world  you  fly. 

Like  a  tea-tray  in  the  sky! 

What  is  there  about  bats  and  tea-trays  that  makes  them  more 
suitable  for  Nonsense  than  stars  and  diamonds,  and  why  are 
they  combined  in  this  particular  way? 

Stars  and  bats,  to  take  the  first  substitution,  are  both  objects 
in  the  world  of  experience.  In  that  respect  the  references  of  the 
words  are  similar,  and  they  are  both  potential  material  for 
order  or  disorder.  It  is  the  differences  which  are  important, 
however.  A  star  is  something  exceedingly  remote  and  beyond 
control;  it  has  no  apparent  parts  and  can  be  assigned  by  the 
ordinary  obser\'er  no  definite  qualities  other  than  those  of  size 
and  degree  of  brightness;  it  is  beautiful;  it  is  one  of  an  un¬ 
numbered  multitude.  A  bat  is  something  near  at  hand,  reason¬ 
ably  familiar,  small;  it  is  grotesque  and  we  feel  no  attraction 
for  it;  it  usually  appears  alone.  The  other  substitution,  that  of 
a  tea-tray  for  a  diamond,  works  on  much  the  same  principles, 
abandoning  beauty,  rarity,  preciousness  and  attraction  for 
ordinariness.  It  adds  one  further  distinction,  for  a  tea-tray  is 
the  work  of  man.  In  other  words,  the  artificial  is  here  preferred 
to  the  work  of  nature. 

Smallness,  ordinariness,  artificiality,  distinctness  of  units, 
and  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  part  rather  than  the 
whole  are  all  helpful  in  the  playing  of  Nonsense.  It  is  with  these 
qualities  that  we  live  our  daily  lives,  and  they  characterize  our 
bmiliar  surroundings,  clothes,  food,  furniture  and  houses  and 
so  on.  Nonsense  plays  with  all  of  these  in  the  mind.  Take 
clothes,  for  instance.  Lear  pays  much  attention  to  what  his 
characters  wear,  and  describes  it  in  detail: 

There  was  a  young  person  in  red. 

Who  carefully  covert  her  head 

With  a  bonnet  of  leather  and  three  lines  of  feather, 

Besides  some  long  ribands  of  red. 
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...  a  particularly  odious  little  boy,  dressed  in  rose-coloured 
knickerbockers,  and  with  a  pewter  plate  on  his  head  . . . 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  pew 
Whose  waistcoat  was  sp>otted  with  blue; 

But  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  to  give  to  his  nieces, 

That  cheerful  Old  Man  in  a  pew. 

The  last  of  these  examples  is  a  model  of  Nonsense  procedure: 
an  individual  in  a  small  and  limited  place,  clad  in  a  particular 
fashion  which  is  described,  the  garment  in  question  being  later 
tom  up  (the  whole  broken  down  into  parts)  and  distributed  to 
a  well-defined  and  numerically  limited  group  of  people.  The 
need  for  precision  in  the  mind  about  matters  of  dress  comes  in 
with  Humpty  Dumpty:  ‘It  is  a  —  most  —  provoking  —  thing 
when  a  person  doesn’t  know  a  cravat  from  a  belt!’  Poetry,  too, 
is  apt  to  go  into  detail  about  clothes;  but  Nonsense  adds  to 
poetry’s  precision  an  element  of  incongruity.  There  is  to  be  no 
fittingness  or  unity  between  clothes  and  wearer,  or  between  one 
part  of  a  garment  and  another. 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  the  west. 

Who  wore  a  pale  plum-coloured  vest; 

When  they  said,  ‘Does  it  fit?’  he  replied,  ‘Not  a  bit!’ 
That  uneasy  Old  Man  of  the  west. 

The  White  Knight  is  in  the  same  case,  since  he  was  ‘dressed  in 
tin  armour,  which  seemed  to  fit  him  very  badly’. 

This  rule,  that  no  inner  relationship  shall  be  allowed  to 
develop  between  the  parts,  holds  good  with  food,  too.  If  a 
whole  is  given,  parts  are  enumerated,  and  the  parts  do  not  fit: 
‘it  had,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  mixed  flavour  of  cherry-tart,  custard, 
pineapple,  roast  ttu-key,  toffee,  and  hot  buttered  toast.’  The 
White  Knight’s  pudding  is  made  of  blotting-paper  and  gun¬ 
powder,  and  Lear’s  Blue-bottle  Flies  live  on  Oyster  Patties  or 
on  Raspberry  Vinegar  and  Russian  leather  boiled  down  to  a 
jelly.  Lear’s  Nonsense  cookery  belongs  here,  alongside  the 
White  Knight’s  pudding.  They  are  good  examples  of  a  whole 
being  considered  merely  as  the  sum  of  its  parts;  but  those  parts 
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are  incapable  of  making  a  whole,  and  Lear  more  or  less  admits 
this  at  the  end  of  his  receipt  for  Gosky  Patties:  ‘Ascertain  if  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  whole  is  about  to  turn  into  Gosky 
Patties.  If  it  does  not  then,  it  never  will;  and  in  that  case  the 
Pig  may  be  let  loose,  and  the  whole  process  may  be  considered 
as  finished.’ 

Furniture,  houses,  and  all  the  artificial  paraphernalia  of 
man’s  existence  meet  with  the  same  treatment.  We  know  what 
the  Jumblies’  boat  was  made  of  —  a  sieve,  a  crockery  jar  and  a 
tobacco-pipe;  the  details  of  the  material  and  construction  of  the 
Dong’s  luminous  nose  are  supplied.  Even  the  body  can  be 
treated  in  this  way  sometimes,  as  if  it  too  were  a  conglomeration 
of  elements  of  which  a  list  can  be  given: 
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What  are  little  boys  made  of? 

What  are  little  boys  made  of? 

Slugs  and  snails  and  puppydogs’  tails  — 
That’s  what  little  boys  are  made  of. 


in 


This  suggests  that  the  works  of  nature  are  after  all  only  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  incongruous  things,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  consti¬ 
tuents  rather  than  on  the  organic  whole,  because  the  works  of 
nature  are  not  very  suitable  for  playthings,  and  a  wooden 
mallet  is  better  than  a  flamingo  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
a  croquet  ball.  So  whenever  the  works  of  creation  appear  in 
Nonsense  they  tend  to  be  safeguarded  in  one  of  several  ways. 
The  suggestion  of  artificiality  is  a  very  usual  one: 
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The  Bison  is  vain. 

And  I  write  it  with  pain  — 

The  doormat  you  sec  on  his  head 

Is  not,  as  some  learned  professors  maintain. 

The  opulent  growth  of  a  genius  brain. 

But  is  sewn  on  with  needle  and  thread. 

(Belloc) 


Carroll’s  Looking-Glass  insects  are  made  of  wood,  holly  leaves, 
lumps  of  sugar,  Lear’s  plants  of  dinner-bells  and  nutmeg 
graters,  the  crabs  in  Lear’s  Four  Little  Children  have  detachable 
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claws,  (‘  “They  are  all  made  to  unscrew,”  said  the  Crabs’),^ 
and  in  Wonderland  there  is  an  attempt  to  transform  a  white 
into  a  red  rose  tree  by  means  of  red  paint.  So  the  insistence  on 
at  least  partial  artificiality  is  preserved.  Another  obvious  way 
of  making  the  works  of  nature  less  natural  is  by  ascribing 
human  characteristics  to  them. 


A  Python  I  should  not  advise. 

It  needs  a  doctor  for  its  eyes. 

And  has  the  measles  yearly. 

(Belloc) 

Humpty  Dumpty  is  an  egg  dressed  up,  just  as  the  White 
Rabbit  has  a  waistcoat  and  a  watch,  gloves  and  a  fan.  The 
caterpillar  smokes  a  hookah,  and  Lear’s  Duck  smokes  a  cigar. 
And  all  the  animals,  birds,  insects,  plants,  even  things  such  as 
puddings,  can  talk,  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  human  and 
voluntary  imposed  on  the  instinctive  and  natural  to  make  it 
more  controllable  for  Nonsense. 

These  are  all  minor  points,  but  behind  them  lies  something  of 
real  importance:  the  strict  avoidance  of  beauty  in  Nonsense. 
Beauty  is  dangerous  because  it  invites  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
to  some  kind  of  union  with  the  beautiful  object.  This  is  a 
tendency  towards  fusion;  the  beholder’s  detachment  and  in¬ 
difference  are  no  longer  intact,  and  the  dream  side  of  the  mind 
begins  to  come  into  play.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  Alices 
which  form  an  interesting  commentary  on  just  this  process,  for 
in  them  beauty  is  allowed  by  the  author  to  enter  into  the 
narrative,  and  at  once  the  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  impaired 
and  the  passages  threaten  to  break  the  fabric  of  the  Nonsense 
universe.  Both  occur  in  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  the  first 
where  Alice  gathers  the  scented  rushes,  the  second  when  she 
says  goodbye  to  the  White  Knight.  Such  descriptions  of 
attractive  surroundings  are  very  dangerous  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  significant  that  each  passage  contains  a 
reference  to  dream.  In  each  passage  the  dream  almost  wins, 
but  the  writer  recovers  himself  just  in  time  to  save  his  world 
from  disruption  by  the  forces  admitted  by  beauty. 

The  second  danger  that  beauty  has  for  Nonsense  lies  in  the 
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fact  that  it  consists  in  due  proportion.  This  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  each  part  of  any  whole  must  be  fitting  in  relation  to 
the  other  parts  and  to  the  whole  itself.  The  mind  perceives  this 
sort  of  proportion  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  they  are  dangerous  for  Nonsense.  They  have  a  way 
of  impressing  the  mind  as  organisms  rather  than  as  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nonsense  is  bound  to  quarrel  with  this,  and  so  proposes 
rearrangements  or  exaggerates  one  element  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole,  so  that  the  emphasis  shall  be  thrown  back  on  the 
parts  rather  than  on  the  whole  which  might  strike  the  mind  as 
a  self-sufficient  and  possibly  beautiful  and  lovable  being. 
Humpty  Dumpty  provides  an  example.  ‘Your  face  is  the  same 
as  everybody  has  . . .  Now  if  you  had  the  two  eyes  on  the  same 
side  of  the  nose,  for  instance  —  or  the  mouth  at  the  top  —  that 
would  be  some  help.’  Alice  protests  that  it  would  be  ugly,  but 
Humpty  does  not  care.  Nonsense  could  hardly  state  more 
clearly  that  it  is  perfectly  prepared  to  sacrifice  attractiveness  for 
more  precise  differentiation. 

One  way  of  upsetting  unity  is  to  rearrange  the  parts.  An¬ 
other  is  to  distort  or  exaggerate  one  part.  A  third  is  to  expand 
■or  contract  the  whole  in  contrast  with  its  usual  surroundings, 
taking  a  slightly  larger  unit  and  upsetting  the  unity  there.  The 
parts  of  the  body  are  an  obvious  place  to  begin:  - 

There  was  a  Young  Lady  whose  nose 
Was  so  long  that  it  reached  to  her  toes. 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  the  south 
Who  had  an  immoderate  mouth. 

Lear  and  Carroll  both  have  a  character  with  a  very  long  sharp 
•chin.  In  each  author  the  hmr  of  the  head  gets  exaggerated. 

‘First  you  take  an  upright  stick,’  said  the  Knight. 

‘Then  you  make  your  hair  creep  up  it,  like  a  fruit-tree.’ 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Firie, 

Whose  hair  was  addicted  to  curl. 

It  curled  up  a  tree,  and  all  over  the  sea. 

That  expansive  young  lady  of  Firie. 
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Lear  has  several  beings  with  immensely  long  legs,  and  at  one  I 
stage  in  Alice’s  transformations  she  acquires  a  long  serpentine  j 
neck.  The  disproportion  spreads  over  into  man-made  things 
as  well.  Lear’s  Old  Man  of  Dee-side  has  a  huge  hat  under 
which  people  can  shelter  from  hail;  the  Old  Person  of  Blythe 
cuts  up  his  meat  with  a  scythe.  The  White  Knight’s  helmet  is 
so  big  he  can  fall  into  it;  Uncle  Arly’s  shoes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  ‘far  too  tight’,  for  disproportion  can  work  both  ways, 
towards  diminution  as  well  as  exaggeration,  and  we  have  the 
person  of  Dutton,  ‘whose  head  was  so  small  as  a  button’. 

It  is  not  only  by  words  that  this  disproportion  and  deliberate 
absence  of  unity  is  insisted  on.  It  is  done  by  the  drawings  as 
well;  sometimes  the  words  say  nothing  of  an  exaggeration 
which  the  illustration  makes  clear.  In  the  limerick  about  the 
Old  Person  of  Skye,  Lear  has  drawn  a  bluebottle  as  big  as  the 
man,  and  the  two  look  like  one  another.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
consider  at  this  point  the  use  of  illustrations  in  Nonsense,  for 
they  are  an  interesting  example  of  how  Nonsense  sets  out  to 
defeat  the  dream  and  disorder  force  in  the  mind  on  its  own 
ground.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  dreams  are  almost 
entirely  visual  in  character;  and  so  one  of  the  Nonsense  ways 
of  defeating  dream  is  to  pick  up  the  latter’s  principal  elements, 
images,  and  use  them  for  its  own  ends.  We  have  seen  how  care¬ 
ful  Nonsense  is  to  create  its  world  from  images  of  concrete 
everyday  things.  Here  it  goes  one  stage  further  and  employs 
actual  images,  pictures  in  black  and  white  before  the  eye.  M. 
Emile  Cammaerts  remarks  on  the  fact  that  Nonsense  writers 
seem  always  to  want  to  illustrate  their  work  themselves.^  Lear 
did  all  his  own  drawings,  as  well  he  might,  being  a  professional 
artist;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  Carroll  also 
illustrated  himself  the  first  version  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and 
although  he  later  employed  artists  to  do  his  illustrations,  he 
exercised  an  exceedingly  close,  not  to  say  tyrannical,  super¬ 
vision  over  them.  Gilbert,  Belloc,  Chesterton  and  T.  H.  White 
have  all  illustrated  their  Nonsense  themselves.  This  suggests 
that  the  illustrations  are  not  just  adornment  to  the  Nonsense 
letterpress,  but  serve  a  special  purpose  of  their  own,  and  are  as 
relevant  to  the  author’s  aim  as  the  words. 

^  Ttu  Fottry  of  Nonsonu  (1926). 
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c  To  provide  the  mind  with  actual  images,  in  addition  to  those 
c  mental  ones  called  up  by  the  words,  might  seem  to  give  an 

;s  advantage  to  the  dream  force  in  the  mind,  providing  it  with 
r  more  immediate  material  on  which  to  work  its  characteristic 
e  transformation.  In  fact  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Illustrations 
is  store  the  mind  with  images,  it  is  true,  but  those  images  are 
1,  fixed  by  the  illmtrator,  and  where  the  latter  is  doing  the  writing 
5,  as  well,  he  has  a  dual  control  over  the  reader’s  mind.  The  aim 

e  of  Nonsense  is  to  inhibit  one  half  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more 

hinders  the  imagination  than  to  have  its  pictures  provided.  It 
e  is  common  experience  to  read  a  narrative  which  has  been 
IS  illustrated  and  find  oneself  unable  to  visualize  the  people  and 
n  happenings  in  any  other  way,  even  though  one  may  not  care  for 
le  the  illustrations  given,  and  would  prefer  one’s  own  imaginings, 

le  The  providing  of  pictures  is  a  regular  part  of  the  Nonsense 

:o  game.  They  sterilize  the  mind’s  power  of  invention  and  com- 
)r  bination  of  images  while  seeming  to  nourish  it,  and  by  precision 
to  and  detail  they  contribute  towards  detachment  and  definition 
n  of  the  elements  in  the  Nonsense  universe. 

St  There  is  one  other  f)oint  to  consider,  not  unlike  the  above, 
another  daring  sally  which  Nonsense  makes  into  dream  tcrri- 
3,  tory,  providing  material  apparently  suitable  for  the  dreaming 
e-  faculty  and  then  inhibiting  its  function.  This  is  the  last  point 
te  arising  from  ‘Twinkle,  twinkle’  —  the  comparison  of  a  bat  to  a 
ys  tea-tray.  The  employment  of  likeness  and  similitude  is  a 
i.  normal  characteristic  of  dream.  Poetry  knows  this  well,  and 
rs  since  it  is  poetry’s  nature  to  employ  dream  principles  for  the 

ar  construction  of  its  reference  side,  it  makes  full  use  of  simile, 

al  metaphor,  imagery  and  figurative  speech  of  all  kinds,  where 
so  things  are  likened  to  other  things  and  at  times  identified  with 
id  them.  This  type  of  concentration  on  an  underlying  and  occult 
ie  unity  among  phenomena,  created  by  a  multiplicity  of  irrational 
T-  relations  and  perceived  by  the  dream  faculty  of  the  mind,  is 
te  fatal  to  Nonsense  which  must  keep  its  universe  strictly  analy¬ 
sts  deal,  and  economize  in  relations  where  possible.  As  before, 
se  however.  Nonsense  does  not  refuse  to  provide  its  adversary 
as  with  material;  it  suggests  likenesses,  but  these  turn  out  to  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  mind  cannot,  rationally  or  irrationally,, 
fuse  them  into  unity. 
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In  the  original  of  ‘Twinkle,  twinkle’,  a  star  is  compared  to  a 
diamond.  The  image  is  a  trite  one  in  poetry,  but  is  none  the  less 
legitimate,  for  the  mind  can  fuse  stars  and  diamonds  without 
difficulty  and  can  take  a  characteristic  dream  pleasure  in  so 
doing.  Carroll  puts  in  place  of  this  a  comparison  between  a 
bat  and  a  tea-tray.  The  dream  side  of  the  mind  can  do  nothing 
with  this  at  all,  and  that  is  precisely  the  Nonsense-writer’s 
intention.  There  is  another  excellent  example  of  the  same  thing 
at  the  Mad  Hatter’s  tea-party,  where  the  Hatter  proposes  to 
Alice  the  riddle:  Why  is  a  Raven  like  a  Writing-^esk?  The 
Hatter  does  not  know  the  answer,  and  Alice  is  cross.  But  it  is 
essential  for  Nonsense  that  the  riddle  should  have  no  answer. 
It  is  propounded  to  keep  the  dream  and  disorder  side  of  the 
mind  in  play,  but  there  must  be  no  answer  which  could  set  up 
some  kind  of  unity  between  the  parts. 

All  the  finer  points  of  the  Nonsense  game  which  we  have 
seen  so  far  contribute  to  the  main  aim;  to  create  a  universe 
which  will  be  logical  and  orderly,  with  separate  units  held 
together  by  a  strict  economy  of  relations,  not  subject  to  dream 
and  disorder  with  its  multiplication  of  relationships  and 
associations.  ‘And  what  is  the  height  and  ideal  of  mere  associa¬ 
tion?’  Coleridge  asks,  and  answers,  ‘Delirium’.  Nonsense  is  so 
far  removed  fiT>m  delirium  just  because  it  takes  infinite  pains 
to  prev'ent  associations  forming  in  the  mind.  From  the  dan¬ 
gerous  ground  of  stars  and  diamonds  we  are  led  to  bats  and 
tea-tray’s,  and  so  by  means  of  separateness  and  distinctness  in 
the  elements  and  the  particular  nature  of  their  combinations  in 
Nonsense,  we  keep  firmly  in  the  field  of  play,  which  is  also  the 
field  of  logic  and  order,  and  so  avoid  poetry  first,  then  dream, 
then  delirium  and  madness.  Like  Hamlet,  our  proof  of  sanity 
in  this  universe  which  might  so  well  be  lunatic  is  that  we  know, 
not  a  hawk  fi-om  a  handsaw,  but  a  bat  from  a  tea-tray  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  right  quarter. 
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Marius  the  Epicurean 

R.  V.  OSBOURN 

IN  Marius  the  Epicurean  Pater,  characteristically,  makes  unusual 
demands  upon  his  reader.  He  somewhat  naively  and  readily 
presumes  that  the  reader  will  share  his  own  astringent,  ascetic 
qualities,  and  will  delight  both  in  the  constant  awareness  of  the 
writer’s  ‘renunciation’  and  in  the  challenge  for  continuous 
effort  occasioned  by  the  ‘packed’  writing,  the  frugal  closeness. 
If  the  reader  does  share  these  qualities,  then  the  recognition  of 
the  meticulous  discipline  of  thought  and  expression  will  cer¬ 
tainly  please;  but  this  form  of  strenuous  delight  is  not  easily 
sustained  for  the  length  of  such  a  book  as  Marius.  Even  Lionel 
Johnson,  one  of  Pater’s  most  sympathetic  readers,  who,  in 
reading,  ‘felt  a  joyous  sense  of  the  need  for  discipline  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  mind’,^  acknowledged  that  the  demands  were  at  times 
heavy,  and  that  some  relaxation  of  care  would  be  welcome.  If 
the  reader  does  not  participate  in  the  Spartan  aesthetic  plea¬ 
sures  he  will,  perhaps,  find  the  reading  exhausting  rather  than 
stimulating,  and  react  much  as  Max  Beerbohm:  ‘Not  that  even 
in  these  more  decadent  days  of  my  childhood  did  I  admire  the 
man  as  a  stylist.  Even  then  I  was  angry  that  he  should  treat 
English  as  a  dead  language;  bored  by  that  sedulous  ritual  where¬ 
with  he  laid  out  every  sentence  as  in  a  shroud,  hanging,  like  a 
widower,  long  over  its  marmoreal  beauty  or  ever  he  could  lay 
it  at  length  in  his  book  its  sepulchre.  From  that  laden  air,  the 
so  cadaverous  murmur  of  that  sanctuary,  I  would  hook  it  at 
the  beck  of  any  jade.’*  Presuming  an  absence  of  jades,  the 
question  to  be  asked  by  the  not  immediately  sympathetic 
reader  is  whether  or  not  he  will  be  in  any  way  rewarded  for 
accepting  the  demands  for  constant  minute  attention.  During 
I  the  past  thirty  years  the  question  has  been  asked  and  answered, 
and  Marius  appears  to  have  been,  with  sufficiently  general 
agreement,  assessed  and  placed.  The  place  usually  allocated 


‘  Lionel  Johnson,  Past  Uminium  (iQii),  p.  aa. 
*  ‘Be  it  Cmnets',  Tkt  Pagtmt  (i8^),  p.  asi. 
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is  one  somewhere  on  the  less  accessible  library  shelves  reserved 
for  those  unfortunate  books  which  arc  unfailingly  mentioned  in 
histories  of  literature  but  very  seldom  read.  At  the  present  time, 
then,  when  perhaps  the  most  healthy  activity  for  discriminat¬ 
ing  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  distinguishing  from 
the  extensive  and  varied  Victorian  literature  that  which  is  most 
permanent  and  valuable,  there  would  seem  to  be  something 
almost  immoral  in  drawing  attention  to  a  book  already 
allotted  its  minor  niche.  The  critical  assessments  appear, 
however,  to  be  based  on  inadequate  and  contradictory  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  clarify  the 
interpretation  of  Pater’s  intention,  and,  by  indicating  the 
complex  but  unified  structure  of  the  book,  to  establish  an 
agreed  recognition  of  Pater’s  method,  and  so  secure  a  more 
definite  basis  for  critical  evaluation. 

Several  different  dates  have  been  suggested  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Marius.  In  the  absence  of  decisive  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  any  discussion  of  the  germination  of  the  book  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  conjectural;  but  it  is  possible  to  propose  one  thesis 
which  is  convincingly  supported  by  circumstantial  data,  and 
which  assists  the  appreciation  of  Pater’s  aim  and  plan.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  embryonic  idea  of  the  book  was  first  formed 
about  1877.  Pater,  maintaining  from  his  youth  ‘an  intelligent 
seriousness  about  life’,*  was  earnestly  and  consciously  con¬ 
cerned  to  attain  to  right  and  significant  living,  and,  partly 
because  the  over-consciousness  of  his  concern  precluded  the 
complete  realization  of  his  aim,  he  was  committed  to  a  con¬ 
stant  quest  for  a  fully  satisfying  pattern  of  living.  Following  his 
quest  with  a  perhaps  misguided  but  ardent,  sincere  and  in¬ 
dependent  constancy  he  underwent  a  continuous  personal 
development.  And  at  certain  stages  in  this  personal  progression 
he  reached  an  apparent  conclusion.  At  one  such  conclusion  he 
published  The  Renaissance^  at  another  he  published  Marius.  To 
appreciate  the  significance  to  Pater  of  the  conclusion  which 
occasioned  the  writing  of  Marius  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall, 
briefly,  Pater’s  previous  development.  In  his  youth  he  had 
ejuestioned  the  value  of  the  currently  accepted  ethic  and  form 

*  Maria  the  Epiaaean,  voL  II,  p.  104.  Referencet  throughout  to  Macmillan 
.Edition  (1892). 
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of  religion,  and  later,  at  Oxford,  he  broke  away  from  both. 
The  decisiveness  of  the  break  is  unhesitatingly  announced  in 
the  first,  1866,  version  of  the  essay  on  Coleridge,  a  version 
:softened  and  expurgated  for  publication  later  in  Appreciations. 

I  Recognizing  deficiencies  and  limitations  in  the  accepted 
}  tradition.  Pater,  in  breaking  away,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  a 
valuable  liberation  from  a  restricted  life  to  one  more  liberal, 
iiexible  and  complete.  Like  other  eminent  young  men  of  the 
time  he  participated  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  Victorian 
-equivalent  of  the  Renaissance,  but  more  than  others  he  still 
retained  the  attitudes  and  principles  fostered  by  the  tradition 
he  criticized.  His  attempt  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  between 
the  old  and  the  new  was  complicated  by  the  desire,  not  imusual 
in  the  period,  for  a  personal  state  of  being  which  should  com¬ 
bine  a  sustained,  and,  if  possible,  ecstatic  intensity  with  an 
unstrained  serenity.  He  found  his  resolution  at  first  in  a  re- 
istrained  form  of  hedonism  sanctioned  by  a  metaph^'sic  of 
constant  flux,  and  announced  his  creed  in  the  ‘Conclusion’  of 
The  Renaissance,  in  1873.  By  1877  Pater  had  appreciated 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  form  of  living  proposed  in  this 
^Conclusion’.  Its  dangers  had  been  illustrated  by  the  several 
disciples  who  misinterpreted  or  adapted  Pater’s  meaning,  and 
omitted  the  qualification  ‘hard,  gemlike’  from  the  precept  ‘To 
bum  always  with  this  hard,  gemlike  flame,  to  maintain  this 
ecstasy,  is  success  in  life’.  Moreover,  Pater  himself  appears  to 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  defects  of  an  attempt 
constantly  to  sustain  a  rather  desperate  intensity,  and  to  have 
recognized  also  the  failure  of  egocentric  isolation  from  social 
life  and  sympathies.  The  development  away  from  his  own 
version  of  hedonism  was  further  impelled  by  his  meeting,  at 
St.  Alban’s,  Holbom,  and  at  St.  Austin’s  in  the  New  Kent 
Road,  a  ritualist  interpretation  of  Christianity  influenced  by 
the  Early  Church.  This  form  of  Christianity,  pragmatically 
considered,  exemplified  the  life  which  Pater  sought;  raised 
above  routine  living,  dignified,  aesthetically  satisfying,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  promoting  an  assured,  cheerful  serenity.  Seen 
‘from  outside’  this  life  offered  the  apparently  final  conclusion 
to  the  Pater  quest.  Pater  seems  to  have  attached  to  his  personal 
conclusion  the  importance  of  general  applicability,  and  the 
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writing  of  Marius  was  partly  prompted  by  the  recognition  of  the 
general  significance  of  the  ‘discovery’  of  ‘a  sort  of  religious 
phase  possible  for  the  modem  mind’.^ 

The  first  sign  of  Marius^  as  a  proposed  autobiographical 
record,  is  the  essay  The  Child  in  the  House,  a  new  excursion  from 
critical  writing,  published  in  August  1878.  This  unfinished: 
description  of  the  childhood  of  Florian  Deleal  is  a  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  autobiographical  account,  which  Pater  introduces  as 
the  beginning  ‘of  a  certain  design  he  then  had  in  view,  the 
noting,  namely,  of  some  things  in  the  story  of  his  spirit  —  in 
that  process  of  brain-building  by  which  we  are,  each  one  of  us, 
what  we  are’.  To  the  present  title  of  the  essay  was  originally 
prefixed  Imaginary  Portraits  —  /,  and  it  was  followed  by  one 
similar  in  nature,  entitled  Imaginary  Portraits  —  2;  An  English 
Poet,  which  was  left  unfinished  and  unpublished.*  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  a  close  friend  of  Pater,  regarded  The  Child  in 
the  House  as  a  preliminary  study  for  what  was  later  to  become 
Marius,  and  if  the  two  essays  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
early  chapters  of  Marius  the  conclusion  certainly  suggested  is 
that  Pater  was  already,  in  1878,  preparing  the  extended  work. 
The  autobiographical  nature  of  the  proposed  book  raised  a 
problem.  Mario  Praz,  in  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of 
Imaginary  Portraits,  suggests  that  autobiographical  confessions 
were  not  currently  approved  —  ‘il  clima  vittoriano  era  ostilo 
alle  confessioni  dirette,  ai  denudamenti  dell’anima.’*  Direct 
confession  was  decidedly  uncongenial  to  the  reticent  Pater.  He 
required  some  form  of  disguise.  Mrs.  W<ird  considered  that  The- 
Child  in  the  House  was  abandoned  because  the  disguise  furnished 
by  the  story  was  not  a  happy  one:  ‘above  all  it  was  not  disguise 
enough.  Some  form  of  presentation,  more  impersonal,  more 
remote  from  the  actual  was  needed’.*  The  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  book  was  the  introduction  of  an  appropriate 
setting. 

Comparisons  of  contemporary  life  with  the  life  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  numerous,  and  Pater  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  suggestions  from  one  on  which  he  drew  for  a  short  passage 

*  Letter  to  Mias  Paget.  Quoted  by  A.  C.  Benson,  Walter  Pater  (1926),  p.  90. 

*  Published  frcmi  MS.  in  Fortn^htly  Review,  April  ist,  1931. 

*Ritratti  Immaginari  (Rome,  1944),  p.  10. 

*  Review  of  Marius,  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  LII,  May  1885. 
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at  the  end  of  the  chapter  ‘Manly  Amusement’.  This  was  an 
article  published  in  1875,  ‘Rome  and  London.  a.d.  408-1875’, 
written  by  Pater’s  former  pupil,  T.  H.  Escott.*  It  is  of  interest 
here,  too,  to  note  the  indirect  relation  of  Marius  to  the  con¬ 
temporarily  popular  genre  of  the  historical  novel  dealing  with 
■Christianity  in  an  ancient  setting;  Kingsley’s  Hypatia  and  New¬ 
man’s  Callista,  for  example.  The  selection  of  Antonine  Rome 
as  the  most  effective  setting,  remote  from  but  comparable  to  the 
Victorian  period,  app>ears  to  have  been  prompted  by  ‘The 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonines’,  a  study  written  by  Pater’s  former  tutor  and  present 
friend,  W.  W.  Caj)es.  This  book,  published  in  1876,  and  the 
sources  referred  to  by  Capes,  provided  the  historical  material 
imaginatively  treated  by  Pater.  Pater’s  use  of  the  book,  and 
his  careful  fitting  of  passages  adapted  from  it  with  original 
material  and  with  passages  from  Apuleius,  Eusebius,  Pronto 
and  others,  throw  an  illuminating  light  on  the  processes  of  the 
meticulous  composition.  The  plan  of  the  present  Marius  appar¬ 
ently  emerged  from  the  preliminary  deliberations  somewhere 
about  1879,  and  Pater  began  the  necessary  lengthy  prepara¬ 
tions  for  writing.  Before  1879  he  had  maintained  a  steady 
average  of  one  or  two  long  essay's  a  year,  but  between  1879  and 
1885  he  published  only  two  Greek  Studies  and  the  essay  on 
Rossetti.  In  1882  he  visited  Italy,  one  of  the  motives  of  his 
visit  being  to  obtain  local  material.  The  date  of  the  final 
writing  is  given  by  William  Sharp:  *  Marius  was  begun  and  in 
part  written  before  Walter  Pater  went  to  Rome  in  1882.  It 
was  not  till  the  summer  of  1883  that  he  wrote  it  as  it  now  stands 
—  wrote  and  rewrote.’*  The  book  was  eventually  published 
early  in  1885. 

Even  allowing  for  Pater’s  slow  processes  of  writing  it  is  diffi- 
eult  to  believe  that  the  structure  of  a  book  to  which  so  much 
thought  and  preparation  were  devoted  would  be  in  any  way 
loose.  The  careful  and  detailed  organization  of  Marius  has, 
however,  received  littie  attention.  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  describes  the 
book  as  ‘incoherent’  —  'Marius  itself  is  incoherent;  its  method  is 
A  number  of  fresh  starts;  its  content  is  a  hodge-podge  of  the 


^Macmillan's  Magazine,  XXXII,  July  1875. 

*  Selected  Writings  of  William  Sharp  (igia),  vol.  Ill,  p.  21a. 
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writing  of  Marius  was  partly  prompted  by  the  recognition  of  the 
general  significance  of  the  ‘discovery’  of  ‘a  sort  of  religious 
phase  possible  for  the  modem  mind’.* 

The  first  sign  of  Marius,  as  a  proposed  autobiographical 
record,  is  the  essay  The  Child  in  the  House,  a  new  excursion  from 
critical  writing,  published  in  August  1878.  This  unfinished 
description  of  the  childhood  of  Florian  DeleM  is  a  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  autobiographical  account,  which  Pater  introduces  as 
the  beginning  ‘of  a  certain  design  he  then  had  in  view,  the 
noting,  namely,  of  some  things  in  the  story  of  his  spirit  —  in 
that  process  of  brain-building  by  which  we  are,  each  one  of  us, 
what  we  are’.  To  the  present  title  of  the  essay  was  originally 
prefixed  Imaginary  Portraits  —  i,  and  it  was  followed  by  one 
similar  in  nature,  entitled  Imaginary  Portraits  —  2;  An  English 
Poet,  which  was  left  unfinished  and  unpublished.*  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  a  close  friend  of  Pater,  regarded  The  Child  in 
the  House  as  a  preliminary  study  for  what  was  later  to  become 
Marius,  and  if  the  two  essays  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
early  chapters  of  Marius  the  conclusion  certainly  suggested  is 
that  Pater  was  already,  in  1878,  preparing  the  extended  work. 
The  autobiographical  nature  of  the  projxwed  book  raised  a 
problem.  Mario  Praz,  in  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of 
Imaginary  Portraits,  suggests  that  autobiographical  confessions 
were  not  currently  approved  —  ‘il  clima  vittoriano  era  ostile 
alle  confession!  dirette,  ai  denudamenti  dell’anima.’*  Direct 
confession  was  decidedly  uncongenial  to  the  reticent  Pater.  He 
required  some  form  of  disguise.  Mrs.  Ward  considered  that  The 
Child  in  the  House  was  abandoned  because  the  disguise  furnished 
by  the  story  was  not  a  happy  one:  ‘above  all  it  was  not  disguise 
enough.  Some  form  of  presentation,  more  impersonal,  more 
remote  from  the  actual  was  needed’.*  The  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  book  was  the  introduction  of  an  appropriate 
setting. 

Comparisons  of  contemporary  life  with  the  life  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  numerous,  and  Pater  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  suggestions  from  one  on  which  he  drew  for  a  short  passage 

^  Letter  to  Miss  Paget.  Quoted  by  A.  C.  Benson,  Walter  Pater  (1926),  p.  go. 

*  Published  from  MS.  in  Fortnightly  Review,  April  ist,  1931. 

*  Ritratti  Jmmaginari  (Rome,  1944),  p.  10. 

*  Review  of  Marius,  Macmillan’s  Magazisie,  LII,  May  1885. 
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at  the  end  of  the  chapter  ‘Manly  Amusement’.  This  was  an 
article  published  in  1875,  ‘Rome  and  London,  a.d.  408-1875’, 
written  by  Pater’s  former  pupil,  T.  H.  Escott.*  It  is  of  interest 
here,  too,  to  note  the  indirect  relation  of  Marius  to  the  con¬ 
temporarily  popular  genre  of  the  historical  novel  dealing  with 
■Christianity  in  an  ancient  setting;  Kingsley’s  Hypatia  and  New¬ 
man’s  Callista,  for  example.  The  selection  of  Antonine  Rome 
as  the  most  effective  setting,  remote  from  but  comparable  to  the 
Victorian  period,  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  ‘The 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonines’,  a  study  written  by  Pater’s  former  tutor  and  present 
friend,  W.  W.  Cajses.  This  book,  published  in  1876,  and  the 
sources  referred  to  by  Capes,  provided  the  historical  material 
imaginatively  treated  by  Pater.  Pater’s  use  of  the  book,  and 
his  careful  fitting  of  passages  adapted  from  it  with  original 
material  and  with  passages  from  Apuleius,  Eusebius,  Pronto 
and  others,  throw  an  illuminating  light  on  the  processes  of  the 
meticulous  composition.  The  plan  of  the  present  Marius  appar¬ 
ently  emerged  from  the  preliminary  deliberations  somewhere 
about  1879,  and  Pater  began  the  necessary  lengthy  prepara¬ 
tions  for  writing.  Before  1879  he  had  maintained  a  steady 
average  of  one  or  two  long  essays  a  year,  but  between  1879  and 
1885  he  published  only  two  Greek  Studies  and  the  essay  on 
Rossetti.  In  1882  he  visited  Italy,  one  of  the  motives  of  his 
visit  being  to  obtain  local  material.  The  date  of  the  final 
writing  is  given  by  William  Sharp:  'Marius  was  begun  and  in 
part  written  before  Walter  Pater  went  to  Rome  in  1882.  It 
was  not  till  the  summer  of  1883  that  he  wrote  it  as  it  now  stands 
—  wrote  and  rewrote.’*  The  book  was  eventually  published 
«arly  in  1885. 

Even  allowing  for  Pater’s  slow  processes  of  writing  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  structure  of  a  book  to  which  so  much 
thought  and  preparation  were  devoted  would  be  in  any  way 
loose.  The  careful  and  detailed  organization  of  Marius  has, 
however,  received  little  attention.  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  describes  the 
book  as  ‘incoherent’  —  'Marius  itself  is  incoherent;  its  method  is 
a  number  of  fresh  starts;  its  content  is  a  hodge-podge  of  the 


*  Macmillan's  Magazint,  XXXII,  July  1875. 

*  SsUcUd  Writings  of  William  Sharp  (igia),  vol.  Ill,  p.  3 12. 
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learning  of  the  classical  don,  the  impressions  of  the  sensitive 
holiday  visitor  to  Italy,  and  a  prolonged  flirtation  with  the 
liturgy.’  *  He  adds  that  Pater  is  ‘unconcerned  with  the  realities 
of  Roman  life  as  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  in  Petronius,  or 
even  in  such  a  book  as  Dill’s  on  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius’. 
If  the  reader  recognizes  that  the  historical  setting  is  primarily  of 
importance  as  a  disguise  for  an  autobiographical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  for  its 
revelation  of  Antonine  Rome,  and  if  he  also  recognizes  that  the 
intention  is,  by  means  of  the  autobiography,  ‘to  show'  the  need 
of  religion’,*  Marius  ^vill  make  a  coherent  impression.  The 
seeming  ‘hodge-podge’  will  be  ordered,  and  the  reader  will 
appreciate  the  skilful  handling  of  the  detail  of  an  ambitious  and 
finely  organized  structure,  an  intelligent  and  complex  plan  in 
which  the  parts  are  related  to  a  uniting  total  effect. 

The  plan  and  the  total  effect  will  not  be  fully  appreciated 
unless  the  reader  is  responsive  to  the  subtleties  of  manner  and 
method  upon  which  Pater  relies,  and  before  discussing  the  plan 
of  the  book  in  detail  it  will  be  helpful  first  to  comment  on  the 
kind  of  attention  Pater’s  manner  demands,  and  then  to  show 
relevant  characteristics  of  his  method.  When  both  manner  and 
method  are  appreciated  the  interpretation  of  Pater’s  intentions 
and  attitude  and  the  understanding  of  his  plan  are  more  clearly 
established.  In  Marius  the  middle-aged  Pater  reviews  the  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  his  life.  Contact  with  the  essential  Pater  at  any 
stage  of  his  life  can  only  be  achieved  by  piercing  the  self- 
defensive,  diffident,  outer  covering.  Pater’s  friends  frequently 
commented  on  his  ‘mask’  and  their  awareness  of  interesting 
activity  behind  it,  and  even  more  than  in  his  life  Pater  in  his 
writing  hides  an  interesting  personality  behind  a  protection  of 
shy  restraint,  and  will  not  come  forward  to  meet  his  reader. 
The  protection  is  thinner  in  The  Renaissance  than  in  Marius^ 
and  beneath  its  apparendy  placid  composure  there  is  an  urgent 
intensity,  a  form  of  activity  behind  the  protection,  which  has 
been  more  readily  appreciated  than  the  different,  less  immed¬ 
iately  striking  activity  of  the  Marius  period.  Once  the  barrier 
of  diffidence  has  been  broken  in  the  reading  of  Marius^  the 

*  StUcUd  Euofs  (1948),  p.  402. 

*  Quoted  by  R.  ETwelah,  Clauics  of  Iht  Soul’s  Qpest  (1922),  p.  272. 
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^  Pater  encountered  is  more  equable,  less  strained  than  the 
^  Pater  of  1873.  He  takes  himself  less  seriously,  and  is  now 
s-  capable  of  appreciating  the  jwssibility  of  humour.  Like  every- 
r  I  thing  else  connected  with  Pater  the  humour  is  quiet,  unem- 
.  I  phatic,  conveyed  by  undertones  and  inflections,  but  assured  and 
f  I  definite.  The  description  of  the  aesthetic  supper  party  in  ‘The 
-  I  Two  Curious  Houses’  will  serve  as  an  illustrative  sample.  Here 
s  the  false  dilettantism  of  the  aesthete  guests  and  the  counterfoil 
e  I  of  the  crudity  of  Commodus  are  both  unostentatiously  pre- 
i  I  sented,  with  certain,  good-tempered  amusement:  ‘Still,  after 
e  I  all  complaisance  to  the  perhaps  somewhat  crude  tastes  of  the 
11  I  emperor’s  son,  it  was  felt  that  with  a  guest  like  Apuleius  whom 
d  they  had  come  prepared  to  entertain  as  veritable  connoisseurs, 
n  I  the  conversation  should  be  learned  and  superior,  and  the  host 
I  at  last  deftly  led  his  company  round  to  literature  by  the  way  of 
d  I  bindings.’^  The  dependence  on  tone  and  inflection  in  this 
d  1  passage  sufficiently  indicates  the  alertness  of  attention  required 
n  I  to  catch  the  finer  effects  of  Marius.  The  humour  is  so  ffe- 
le  j  quently  missed,  and  is  so  important  in  the  appreciation  of 
w  I  Pater’s  attitude  towards  his  subjects,  that  a  further  quotation 
d  I  may  be  made:  ‘That  old  pagan  world  . . .  had  reached  its 
IS  perfection  in  the  things  of  poetry  and  art ...  As  in  some  vast 
[y  1  intellectual  museum,  all  its  manifold  products  were  intact  and 
r-  in  their  places,  and  with  custodians  also  still  extant,  duly  quali¬ 
ty  I  fied  to  appreciate  and  explain  them.’*  The  humanity  implicit 
in  the  temper  of  the  humour  is  indicated  in  a  comment  on  the 
ly  j  leader  of  the  band  of  flute  players  —  ‘visibly  tetchy  or  delighted, 
ig  I  according  as  the  instruments  he  ruled  with  his  tuning-rod,  rose, 
lis  I  more  or  less  adequately  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  to  the 
of  j  dream  of  perfect  music  in  the  soul  within  him*.* 

;r.  I  The  developed  urbanity  of  the  Pater  of  the  1880s,  coupled 
<u,  I  with  the  use  of  the  figure  of  Marius,  enables  Pater  to  maintain 
nt  a  sober  balance  in  the  presentation  of  his  own  life,  except, 
las  j  unfortunately,  when  presenting  immediately  recent  events, 
d-  I  Most  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Marius  have  their  counterpart 
ier  I  and  origin  in  the  life  of  Pater,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  corrda- 
he  1  tions  as  Pisa  for  Canterbury,  Pater  is  able  to  record  his  own 
I  development  with  scrupulous  sincerity.  He  uses  the  Antonine 

» Vd.  II,  p.  87.  •  Vol.  I,  p.  187.  •  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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counterparts  intelligently  and  with  enjoyment  in  the  device, 
as  in  his  portrayal  of  his  self-isolation  when  an  undergraduate 
at  Oxford:  ‘Why  this  reserve?  —  they  asked,  concerning  the 
orderly,  self-possessed  youth,  whose  speech  and  carriage  seemed 
so  carefully  measured  ...  Was  he  secretly  in  love,  perhaps, 
whose  toga  was  so  daintily  folded . . .’  In  presenting  his  life 
Pater  is  capable  of  recapturing  his  earlier  sensations  and  ideas, 
and  also  of  distancing  them  for  mature  retrospective  review. 
The  tense  earnestness  of  his  childhood  is  portrayed  and  then 
reviewed  in  ‘It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  feel  more 
seriously  than  did  Marius  in  those  grave  years  of  his  early 
life.’  *  TTie  recognition  of  this  self-detachment,  and  of  the  alert 
attention  required  by  the  quiet  undertones  of  the  writing,  is  a 
necessary  pre-requisite  in  appreciating  the  placing  of  the  care¬ 
fully  controlled  stresses  which  establish  Pater’s  assured  attitude, 
and  direct  the  reader’s  reactions  towards  a  definite  end. 

The  presence  of  a  defined  Pater  attitude,  and  the  method  of  its 
communication,  can  be  illustrated  in  considering  the  imaginary 
portraits,  one  of  the  subsidiary  interests  of  Marius  integrally 
bound  with  the  main  theme.  The  imaginary  portrait  furnished 
Pater  with  an  economical  means  of  presenting  interpretative 
appreciation  of  his  subject  and  historical  criticism,  setting  the 
subject  in  its  biographical  and  historical  background.  It 
enabled  him,  also,  to  present  through  the  portrait  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  the  philosophy  or  form  of  life  of  which  the  individual  was  a 
representative  example;  as  Stoicism  is  shown  in  the  person  of 
Aurelius.  Further,  and  more  immediately  relevant,  it  allowed 
an  unobtrusive  but  sure  evaluation  of  the  subject  considered. 
Pater  is  often  represented  as  a  critic  concerned  only  with 
intuitive,  interpretative  appreciation,  with  the  rendering  of  the 
‘formula’  or  distinctive  quality  of  his  subject.  In  the  essay  on 
Leonardo  he  is  interested  simply  in  analysing  for  himself  ‘the 
impression  made  upon  him  ...  to  reach  through  it  a  definition 
of  the  chief  elements  of  Leonardo’s  genius’.  He  responds 
sensitivdy  to  the  dement  of  mystery,  and  interprets  Vasari  in 
the  way  most  compatible  with  his  impressions,  preferring  the 
first  edition  of  Vasari,  and  rephrasing  the  Vasari  information 
to  hdghten  the  strangeness;  Leonardo’s  proposal  to  raise  the 
*  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
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church  of  San  Giovanni  and  place  steps  beneath  it,  is  trans¬ 
formed  to  ‘raising  great  buildings,  such  as  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  in  the  air’.  Pater’s  first  essay  shows  that  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  impressionistic  practice  he  recognized  alk>  the 
importance  of  critical  evaluation;  the  essay  is  the  one  on  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  as  the  text  is  not  easily  available  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  Pater’s  formulation  of  the  function  of  criticism.  ‘First  it 
has  to  classify  those  initiative  moments  according  to  the  amount 
of  interest  excited  in  them,  to  estimate  their  comparative 
acceptability,  their  comparative  power  of  giving  joy  to  those 
who  undergo  them.  Secondly  it  has  to  test  by  a  study  of  the 
artistic  product  itself,  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  condition  of  its  age,  the  completeness  of  projection.’ ‘ 
The  evaluative  element  is  given  primary  importance  here,  and 
it  is  reasserted  in  the  essay  on  Style,  in  1888,  where,  although 
it  is  apparent  that  Pater  is  strongly  attracted  to  the  studiously 
accurate  achievement  of  precise  projection,  he  concludes  with  a 
distinction  between  good  and  great  art,  a  distinction  which 
is  more  than  a  postscript  thrown  in  for  balance. 

In  Marius,  and  the  later  Imaginary  Portraits,  Pater  retains  the 
sympathetic,  imaginative  presentation  of  his  subject,  but  in¬ 
cludes  an  assessment  in  terms  of  human  significance.  At  the 
risk  of  unduly  extending  this  preliminary  reconnaissance  of 
Marius,  the  method  and  pattern  of  the  portrait  criticism  may  be 
briefly  noted  in  the  portrait  of  Sebastian  Van  Storck.  Here  the 
sympathetic  attraction  to  certain  qualities  in  the  Spinozisde 
life  is  very  definitely  felt,  but  this  attraction  is  counterbalanced, 
in  the  interplay  of  the  simultaneous  awareness  of  various 
possible  aspects  of  both  Sebastian’s  life  and  that  of  the  middle 
class.  Sebastian  and  his  people  are  presented  with  a  fusion  of 
sympathy  and  criticism,  and  a  poised  tension  of  sympathies  is 
promoted,  but  gradually  and  surely  the  balance  falls  to  the  side 
of  human  relationships.  The  final,  definite  assessment  is 
sensed  and  not  assertively  imposed,  the  reader  being  guided  by 
unobtrusive  means,  such  as  the  confessor’s  comment  ‘that  such 
truth  as  there  was  in  Sebastian’s  theory  was  duly  covered  by 
the  propositions  of  his  own  creed’.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  portrait  pattern,  in  reference  to  Marius,  b  the  evaluative 
^  TTu  Wutmnsttr  Rtvitw,  XXIX,  January  1866. 
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significance  of  the  concluding  dramatic  incident,  Sebastian’s 
self-sacrifice  to  save  the  child,  an  incident  which  indirectly  but 
conclusively  presents  Pater’s  comment.  The  portrait  pattern  is 
similar,  though  less  clear-cut,  in  the  Marius  portraits  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris. 
Intuitive,  sympathetic  appreciation  is  qualified  by  a  realization 
of  the  inhumanity  of  ‘indifference’  in  Aurelius,  and  of  other 
deficiencies,  and  the  assessment  is  communicated  both  by 
explicit  comment,  and  by  evaluation  implicit  in  dramatic 
incident;  the  final  evaluation  being  secured  by  the  incident  of 
the  death  of  Aurelius’s  child,  in  which  Pater  renews,  with  a 
sensitivity  lacking  in  the  similar  situation  in  Rasselas,  the  theme 
of  the  assertion  of  human  nature  in  the  apparently  disciplined 
philosopher.  If  the  evaluative  element  in  the  portraits  is 
recognized,  and  the  evaluative  importance  of  the  incidents  is 
registered  as  a  decisive  counter-balance  to  the  sympathetic 
appreciation,  the  nature  of  Pater’s  attitude  will  be  unambigu¬ 
ously  assured. 

An  appreciation  of  Pater’s  intention,  manner  and  method 
leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  careful  construction  of  Marius. 
The  central  theme  is  the  autobiographical  progress;  the  prim¬ 
ary  intention  is  to  ‘shov/  the  need  of  religion’.  The  path  of  this 
intention  is  bordered  by  numerous  possible  didactic  and 
dogmatic  ditches,  but  Pater  avoids  them  by  keeping  steadily  to 
the  artistic  record  of  his  own  movement  towards  Christianity, 
so  presenting  his  personal  development  that  the  reader  can 
reconstruct  it,  and,  without  being  forced  or  awkwardly  directed, 
move,  slowly  but  inevitably,  with  Pater,  to  the  final,  artistically 
convincing  realization  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  religion. 
The  conclusion  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Pater  did  not  fully 
experience  the  life  he  valued,  and  could  not,  with  integrity,  end 
by  expressing  a  jubilant  faith,  but  there  is  a  compensating 
advantage  in  the  ability  to  maintain  fairness  and  restraint  in 
leading  to  the  px)int  of  acceptance  he  himself  had  reached.  The 
artistically  convincing  effect  of  inevitability  in  the  realization 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  religion  is  achieved  by  an  excep¬ 
tional  sincerity,  and  also  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  ‘a 
number  of  fresh  starts’  in  the  plan.  Mr.  Eliot  implies  that  the 
fresh  starts  are  a  defect,  but  the  sequence  of  new  phases  is 
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progressive,  and  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  building  of 
the  total,  coherent  effect.  The  significant  inter-relation  of  the 
phases  will  be  clear  if  the  progress  is  traced. 

As  the  book  moves  steadily  forward  the  reader,  sharing  the 
desire  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ideals,  leaves  behind  the 
traditional  religion  and  ethic,  retaining  what  is  valuable,  but 
dissatisfied  with  obvious  deficiencies  in  a  use-and-wont  form 
of  religion;  the  religion  of  Numa  furnishing  a  counterpart  to 
the  unlivened  Victorian  equivalent.  An  attractive  paganism 
is  then  encountered;  presented  through  the  portrait  of  the 
author  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris.  The  sympathetic  interpreta¬ 
tion  attracts  the  reader  towards  the  pleasure  and  liveliness  of 
the  pagan  life,  but  the  attraction  is  followed  by  an  awareness  of 
deficiencies,  and  the  incident  of  the  feverish  death  establishes 
the  ultimate  inadequacy.  Passing  from  paganism,  still  pursuing 
the  sincere,  independent  aim  of  bringing  the  mental  and  spiri¬ 
tual  life  to  point  to  a  stable  north,  the  reader  finds  apparent 
stability  in  the  New  Cyrenaicism.  Here  Pater  is  anxiously 
concerned  to  correct  the  misleading  interpretations  of  his 
former  Renaissance  creed,  and  he  tends  to  explain  more  fully 
than  is  required  for  the  artistic  record  of  development.  The 
intention  is,  however,  clear.  We  appreciate  the  merits  of  this 
qualified  hedonism  and  recognize,  not  a  purposeless  fresh  start, 
but  the  attainment  of  a  life  superior  to  paganism.  Then  the 
hedonism  in  turn  proves  unstable,  and  its  inadequacy  is 
pointed  by  its  weakness  at  the  fear  of  death:  ‘His  elaborate 
philosophy  had  not  put  beneath  his  feet  the  terror  of  mere 
bodily  evil:  much  less  of  “inexorable  fate,  and  the  noise  of 
greedy  Acheron”.’^  As  the  progress  advances  the  ideals  desired 
are  developed  and  clarified;  one  important  development  at  this 
stage  being  the  more  definite  need  for  an  active  serenity, 
imjjerturbable  in  all  circumstances.  Stoicism  appears  to  offer 
this,  and  in  terms  of  a  life  more  complete  than  paganism  or 
Cyrenaicism;  but  again  initial  attraction  and  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion  are  followed  by  disappointment,  and  final  rejection,  when 
Stoicism  also  fails  the  test  of  death,  the  death  of  the  child.  The 
movement  to  Christianity  is  furthered  by  the  preparatory 
experience  of  unity  with  a  transcendental  power,  the  dis- 
*  Vol.  I,  p.  i8i. 
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crediting  of  philosophy,  the  introduction  of  the  possibility  of  an  | 
intermediary  between  the  transcendental  jwwer  and  man,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the  Early  Church.  Pater’s  indirect 
method  in  his  non-didacdc,  artistically  effective  plan  is  clearly 
exemplified  in  one  passage  which  is  usually  considered  redund¬ 
ant  and  digressive,  ‘The  Conversation  Not  Imaginary’,  a 
translation  of  a  Lucian  dialogue.  The  translation  has  its 
independent  interest,  but,  like  the  other  translations,  is 
primarily  significant  for  its  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
main  theme.  The  outcome  of  the  Lucian  dialogue  is  the 
rejection  of  philosophy  as  inadequate  to  establish  an  absolute 
criterion,  and  the  promotion  of  the  sense  of  a  need  for  a 
revelation;  —  ‘Do  they  never  come  down  again  from  the 
heights,  to  help  those  whom  they  left  here  below?’*  Followed 
thematically  by  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  human 
sympathies,  the  Lucian  chapter  is  an  effective  part  of  the  total 
design,  making  a  definite  advance  in  the  preparation  for 
Christianity  and  the  appreciation  of  the  elements  distinguishing 
religion  from  philosophy.  The  climax  of  Marius  is  the  chapter 
‘The  Martyrs’.  The  attraction  to  Christianity  has  been 
presented,  and  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  appears  to 
be  the  conclusive  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  book’s  quest,  a 
life  which  is  serene,  social  and  complete,  holding  the  ‘prize  of  a 
cheerful  temper  on  a  candid  survey  of  life’.  If  the  reader  has 
shared  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  the  cycle  of  apparent 
stabilities  recurrently  failing,  he  will  appreciate  the  effect  of 
the  testing  of  this  final  stability  by  death.  The  impact  of  the 
passage  is  the  more  strongly  registered  if  the  implicit  evaluation 
and  the  implicit  comparison  with  the  previous  death  scenes  are 
fully  recognized,  and  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs  will  dramatically 
confirm  the  absolute  quality  of  the  religion. 

This  limited  account  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  planning  of  the  book,  and,  will,  it  is  hoped,  clarify  problems 
of  interpretation.  The  interpretations  have  been  confused 
because  Pater  refuses  to  emphasize  or  insist,  and  his  tactful 
avoidance  of  any  patent  direction  of  the  reader  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  he  has  provided  sufficient  direction.  Henry 
James,  in  conversation,  commented  that  the  first  volume  of 
*  Vol.  II,  p.  188. 
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Marius  was  given  over  to  paganism,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
second  to  an  equal  admiration  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  was 
not  p>ossible  to  admire  opp>osites  equally.  Suspicion  may  be 
aroused  when  it  is  suggested  that  James  missed  certain  subtle¬ 
ties,  but  certainly  the  rejection  of  paganism  is  sufficiently 
ensured  by  the  feverish  death  of  Flavian,  even  without  the 
reference  to  the  later  deaths,  or  the  obvious  direction,  one  of  the 
very  few  blatant  pointers:  ‘Is  it  a  comfort,  he  whispered  then, 
that  I  shall  often  come  and  weep  over  you?  —  Not  unless  I  be 
aware  and  hear  you  weeping.’ ‘  Pater,  here,  hits  a  false  note  in 
this  heavy  stressing  of  the  mortality  of  paganism.  Pater’s  fine 
tact  in  the  fairness  of  his  presentation  of  the  forms  of  life  pre¬ 
vious,  in  the  book,  to  Christianity,  has  misled  numbers  of 
readers.  If  the  force  of  the  critical  evaluations  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  plan  of  the  book  not  recognized,  the  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  early  creeds  may  engage  undue  attention,  and 
the  book  will  be  interpreted  as  ‘an  apology  for  the  highest 
epicureanism’.*  The  sympathetic  tact  is,  however,  one  of  the 
strengthening  features  of  Marius,  once  the  placing  of  stresses  is 
appreciated.  The  conclusive  nature  of  Christianity  is  the  more 
conclusive  by  the  fairness  with  which  Pater  has  treated  the 
earlier  alternatives,  showing  paganism  and  stoicism  at  their 
best,  and  proposing  a  complete  defence  of  Cyrenaicism.  The 
reader  does  not  feel  that  the  superiority  of  the  religion  is 
-obtained  by  a  falsification  of  the  issues  considered.  Pater’s 
difficulties  in  attempting  this  ambitious  and  artistically  danger¬ 
ous  theme  are  indicated  by  his  comment  on  a  review  of  Marius 
by  William  Sharp:  ‘As  regards  the  ethical  drift  of  Marius,  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you,  if  you  were  here.  I  did  mean  it  to  be 
more  and-Epicurcan  than  it  has  struck  you  as  being.  In  one 
way,  however,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  mistaken  me  a  little  on 
this  point,  as  I  had  some  fears  that  I  might  seem  to  be  pleading 
for  a  formal  thesis  of  parti  pris.’*  The  attempt  to  assure  a 
definite  atdtude  and  yet  avoid  any  danger  of  facile  pleading  is 
illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  the  death  of  the  martyrs.  This 
climax  might  have  been  given  rhetorical  and  possibly  melo- 
dramadc  handling,  with  a  heavy  insistence  on  the  conquest  of 


*  Vol.  I,  p.  ia8.  *  Edmund  Gosse,  article  on  Pater,  D.N.B. 

*  William  Sharp,  SeUcUd  Writuigs  (1913),  vol.  Ill,  p.  313. 
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mortality  and  a  pointed  underlining  of  the  comparison  with  the 
earlier  deaths,  but  Pater  respects  the  reader  and  does  not  nudge 
him  to  draw  attention.  He  introduces  added  control  by  using  a 
translation  of  Eusebius,  offers  no  explicit  comment,  and  leaves 
the  passage  to  make  its  own  effect.  Pater  would  have  been 
more  readily  understood  if  he  had  dealt  more  obviously  with 
the  reader,  but  the  passage  would  have  been  weakened;  the 
restraint  gives  added  force  and  conviction.  The  writing  retains 
sureness  of  tone,  though  the  subject  is  one  difficult  to  present 
without  awkwardness,  and  this  controlled  ‘understatement’  is 
achieved  without  sacrificing  the  intended  attitude.  The  stress 
falls  on  the  triumph  of  the  religion,  the  placing  of  the  stress 
being  assisted  by  the  intelligent  use  of  forms  of  death  apposite 
to  the  mode  of  life  tested  and  the  degree  of  testing  required; 
the  severest  test  coming  at  the  climax  assures  the  stability  of 
Christianity. 

An  appreciation  of  the  plan  of  the  book  shows  Pater’s 
understanding  of  elements  in  Christianity  more  essential  than 
the  ritual.  A.  C.  Benson’s  criticism  is  that  Pater  does  not 
emphasize  the  power  of  sympathy,  the  Christian  conception  of 
Love,  and  ‘more  than  that,  even  the  very  peace  which  Marius 
discerns  in  Christianity  is  the  old  philosophical  peace  over 
again’.  ‘  Certainly,  Pater  cannot  put  aside  the  self-containing 
glass  screen  of  conscious  reflection,  but  although  he  does  not 
fully  experience  the  qualities  he  admires,  his  admiration  is  not 
limited  to  an  attraction  to  sensuously  satisfying  ritual.  The 
importance  of  sympathy  is  appreciated  in  ‘Sunt  Lacrimae 
Rerum’,  and  in  the  Lucian  dialogue,  which  A.  C.  Benson 
takes  to  be  digressive,  the  conception  of  Love  is  a  significant 
introduction  in  the  development  of  the  main  theme.  The 
rejection  of  philosophical  serenity  in  comparison  with  religious 
serenity  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  If  even  the 
effect  of  ‘The  Martyrs’  chapter  only  is  considered  it  will  be 
difficult  to  accept  an  interpretation  of  the  book  as  advancing 
merely  an  aesthetic  religion,  or  offering  only  ‘a  prolonged 
flirtation  with  the  liturgy’,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  agree 
with  any  interpretation  describing  Marius  as  an  apiology  for 
Epicureanism,  Philosophy  or  Culture. 

>Op.  dt.,  p.  III. 
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The  main  plan  of  the  book,  and  the  total  effect,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  clarified  by  these  observations,  but  the  intricacy  of 
the  detailed  planning  of  particular  passages  deserves  mention. 
The  Flavian  chapters  will  provide  a  useful  illustration.  In 
these  chapters  Pater  advances  the  main  theme  by  presenting, 
appreciating  and  rejecting  paganism.  At  the  same  time  he 
offers  an  appreciation  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  in  its  historical 
setting;  bringing  out  certain  qualities  of  the  poem  by  the  use  of 
an  imaginative  re-creation  of  a  suitable  occasion  for  its  writing, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  anonymous  author.  This  combination  of 
interests  calls  for  exceptional  organization,  but  simultaneously 
Pater  sustains  a  further  interest  by  maintaining  the  close  crois-- 
reference  from  the  Second  Century  to  the  Nineteenth.  In 
discussing  Roman  euphuism  Pater’s  remarks  are  relevant  and 
directly  applicable  to  the  literary  interests  of  the  1870s  and 
1 880s,  particularly  to  the  discussions  of  the  ballad  and  the  use 
of  the  refrain,  which  occupied  the  reviewers  of  the  poetry  of 
Rossetti.  It  is,  incidentally,  significant  that  the  Pater  essay  on 
Rossetti  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Marius. 
The  detail  and  interest  of  the  cross-reference  is  revealed  if  the 
Marius  discussion  of  Euphuism  is  considered  in  relation  to  such 
critical  discussions  as  the  one  conducted  by  the  reviewer  of 
Rossetti’s  poetry,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1882.  This 
reviewer  comments:  ‘Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  somewhat  simileir  development  of  artificial  taste 
in  art  and  in  poetry  alike  —  a  kind  of  modern  euphuism  . . . 
somewhat  analogous  to  certain  experiments  in  music  is  the 
experiment  in  poetry  of  reproducing  the  directness,  naivete  and 
simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  form  . . .  ballad  reiteration  . . . 
these  latter  expressions  are  a  well-known  trick  with  the  lesser 
poets  of  the  intense  school.’ 

The  dexterous  planning  of  the  cross-references,  worked  in 
with  the  main  theme,  and  with  the  numerous  subsidiary 
interests,  indicates  again  the  careful  ordering  of  the  whole  book, 
and  also  draws  attention  to  the  value  of  Marius  as  a  record  of' 
the  impressions,  sensations  and  reflections  of  a  sensitive  indivi¬ 
dual  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  kind  of  interest  which  the  use  of  correla¬ 
tives  promotes  may  be  compared  to  that  of ‘The  Near  and  the: 
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Far’  by  L.  H.  Myers.  Stoicism,  for  example,  was  a  prominent 
element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Matthew  Arnold’s  notebook.  Long’s  translation, 
Renan’s  lectures,  Symonds’s  peculiar  synthesis  of  Aurelius  and 
Whitman,  Edward  Caird’s  comments  on  the  popularity  of 
Stoicism,  and  such  articles  as  F.  Pollock’s  on  Aurelius,  in  Mindy 
January  1879  —  ‘this  doctrine  . . .  comes  nearer  to  our  own 
ways  of  thinking,  and  has  more  lessons  for  us  than  appears  at 
lirst  sight’  —  suggest  the  extent  of  the  attention  then  given  to 
stoicism  as  an  assimilable  religious  philosophy.  Pater’s  in¬ 
ability  to  achieve  for  himself  a  positive,  active  stability  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  absence  of  that 
release  of  life  promoted  by  major  creative  writing,  but  Pater’s 
responsiveness  to  numerous  influences  provides  a  sensitive 
barometer  for  the  important  elements  in  the  climate  of  the 
period,  and  Marius  offers  a  useful  starting  point  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  later  part  of  the  century. 

In  these  observations  on  Marius  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  Pater’s  expression  of  nostalgia,  ‘the  chords  of  which  ring  all 
through  our  modem  literature’.  A  nostalgic  biographical  post¬ 
script  to  Marius  may,  then,  furnish  a  fitting  conclusion.  Like 
Sebastian  van  Storck,  Pater  was  one  whose  ‘theorems’,  (in 
Pater’s  case,  his  philosophical  meditations)  shaped  life  for  him, 
and  Pater  tried  to  live  out  the  conclusions  reached  in  Marius. 
He  moved  to  London,  and  entered  social  life.  George  Moore 
knew  Pater  at  this  time,  and  his  account  of  the  London  episode, 
though  characteristic,  rings  true.  ‘He  was  at  this  time  a 
mystery  to  all  of  us,  even  to  Symons.  Neither  Symons  nor 
another  guessed  the  reason  why  Pater  accepted  invitations 
from  almost  everybody  who  invited  him.  Not  one  of  us 
suspected  that  he  reasoned  with  himself  in  this  fashion;  I  have 
come  to  live  in  London,  and  to  avoid  society  while  living  in 
London  would  be  neither  decorous  nor  seemly.  It  would  be 
worse,  it  would  be  an  admission  —  Pater  came  to  London  as  an 
experiment.  He  wanted  to  live,  to  join  up,  to  walk  in  step, 
without,  however,  giving  himself  away,  and  I  think  all  his 
friends  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  they  heard  that  he  had 
returned  to  Oxford.’*  The  failure  of  this  conscious  attempt  to 

*  Geo.  Moors,  Avowals  (1919),  p.  203. 
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break  the  self-containment  induced  in  Pater  by  self-conscious 
reflection  —  the  ‘disease’  of  modem  life,  the  dialogue  of  the 
mind  with  itself,  which  numerous  later  Victorians  recognized 
as  a  blighting  factor  in  their  living,  and  of  which  Pater  above 
all  was  keenly  aware  —  forms  a  somewhat  tragic  postscript  to 
Marius.  It  enforces,  however,  the  pathetic  honesty  of  Pater’s 
record  of  his  ‘sense  of  waste’  as  he  reviewed  his  life,  and  of  his 
self-comment  in  the  figure  of  Marius:  ‘Yet  he  was,  as  we  know, 
no  hero,  no  heroic  martyr  —  had  indeed  no  right  to  be.*  ^ 

*  Vol.  II,  p.  234. 
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Henry  James:  The  Novelist  as  Actor 

P.  N.  FURBAKK 

I 

TOO  many  critics  have  looked  for  James’s  secret.  He  has  had 
more  ingenious  critics  than  most  novelists,  but  that  is  partly 
because  he  has  told  them  what  to  look  for.  They  are  to  find  a 
single  thing  which  is  the  clue  to  the  whole.  Wherever  he  writes 
about  his  art,  James  lets  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  one  thing.  Every 
few  pages  of  the  Notebooks  he  puts  up  a  sort  of  Mohammedan 
prayer  to  that  aspect  of  his  art,  whichever  it  may  be,  that  is  his 
‘absolute’,  his  ‘imperative’,  his  ‘only’  salvation.  Now  by  origin 
James’s  art  is  by  contrast  particularly  eclectic  and  multifarious. 
He  absorbed  more  influences  than  any  other  novelist  of  the 
century.  The  French,  the  English  and  the  Russians  all  in¬ 
disputably  left  their  traces  on  him.  But  at  any  point  of  his 
development,  his  art  always  appears  to  be  complete.  Whatever 
his  influences  are,  he  has  combined  them.  All  his  borro\vings 
have  been  amalgamated,  and  the  reader  cannot  say  that  this 
passage  is  Turgenieff,  this  is  Balzac,  this  is  Dickens.  From  the 
start  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  professional,  even  if  it  meant  being 
professional  at  a  low  level.  When  he  was  about  to  go  to  the 
Harvard  School  of  Law  he  was  already  clear  about  his  aims: 

What  I  ‘wanted  to  want  to’  be  was,  all  intimately,  just 
literary. ' 

Kis  own  childhood  was  passed  in  what  he  called  ‘the  artless 
age’  of  his  country,  and  I  think  he  must  always  have  wanted  to 
prove  that  an  American  artist  could  be  fully  professional  and 
sclf-conscious.  No  one  has  ever  been  so  dazzled  by  the  technical 
possibilities  of  art.  Their  magic  grows  on  him  all  his  life.  He 
has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  pioneer;  he  feels  he  is  bringing  good 
news  to  his  people.  The  hierophantic  style  of  his  late  prefaces 
is  his  answer  to  the  naivety  of  Poe’s  ‘Philosophy  of  Composi¬ 
tion*.  His  father  used  to  criticize  his  cultural  efforts  as  being 
*  NoUt  tf  a  Son  and  Brothtr,  p.  374. 
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'  ‘too  narrowing  to  the  spirit*.  And  in  a  sense  he  was  right. 
James  was  too  much  of  the  artist  for  comfort,  or  even  for  his 

I  own  full  success.  The  prefaces  are  a  closed  metaphysical  system, 
rather  like  his  father’s.  They  are  fascinating,  and  impressive, 
and  slightly  absurd,  and  can  never  really  be  used  by  another 
writer,  any  more  than  another  person  could  seriously  use  the 
system  of  Henry  James  senior. 

James,  in  fact,  is  not  quite  so  far  from  Poe  as  he  would  like  to 
think  —  though  he  did  say  that  ‘an  enthusiasm  for  Poe  is  the 
'  mark  of  a  decidedly  primitive  stage  of  reflection*.  At  the  back 
of  James’s  mind,  art  still  has  some  aflinities  with  conjuring. 
Poe  once  explained  one  of  his  tricks,  or  pretended  to;  and 
though  James  was  never  in  danger  of  doing  that,  his  Notebooks 
still  show  him  as  thinking  that  art  may  have  to  do  with  tricks. 

:  Furthermore,  in  The  Figure  in  the  Carpet  he  fosters  the  idea  of 
another  secret  behind  the  technical  secrets  of  art.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  for  critics  to  want  to  find  a  secret,  if  not  the  secret, 
behind  his  work;  and  p>erhaps  it  is  impossible  not  to  follow  suit. 
None  the  less,  there  are  reasons  why  we  ought  to  hesitate  to  do 
this.  James’s  development  is  a  fascinating  one;  yet  it  is  not 
quite  like  that  of  the  greatest  authors.  It  is  a  coherent  develop¬ 
ment,  rather  than  a  full  one.  His  later  novels,  whatever  else 
they  are,  are  not  the  consummation  of  his  earlier  ones.  A  lot  of 
seeds  go  on  developing  in  his  art,  and  some  of  these  bear  fruit 
at  one  time  and  some  at  another.  If  he  exclusively  fosters 
certain  of  these  at  the  end  of  his  career  it  is  not  because  they 
i  were  the  only  ones  of  lasting  value,  or,  as  it  is  with  the  very 
great,  because  they  contain  in  a  transformed  shape  the  virtues 
of  all  the  rest. 

I  It  is  not  from  a  wish  to  find  the  single  secret  of  James’s  work, 
then,  that  I  begin  by  singling  out  one  of  his  talents.  The  talent 
I  mean  is  the  one  which  makes  use  of  expression,  in  the  actor’s 
sense  of  the  word.  When  a  character  in  The  Golden  Bowl  shows 
his  thought  for  a  lengthy  passage,  the  process  is  often  best 
described  as  showing  the  play  of  expression  in  his  mind.  Agreed,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  dramatic  anyway,  for  these  thoughts  will 
I  have  interest  only  because  of  the  situation.  But  there  may  be  a 
further  and  less  obvious  reason  for  calling  it  dramatic;  it  may 
1  .actually  resemble  the  technique  of  acting.  I  do  not  mean  by 
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this  that  the  character  is  acting  to  himself  (though  this  may  also 
be  true);  I  mean  that  the  thoughts  of  the  character  are  making 
his  situation  plain  in  a  special  way,  the  way  in  which  the  gestures 
and  tones  and  play  of  feature  make  that  of  an  actor  plain  to  an 
audience.  The  point  is  interesting,  for  though  the  process 
becomes  something  odd  and  p>eculiar  to  James  in  his  later  work, 
it  derives  from  a  talent  which  in  its  normal  form  is  not  rare 
among  novelists. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  Roderick  Hudson  is  James’s  flair  for 
stage-directions.  He  already  watches  his  own  situations  closely. 
He  follows  them  as  if  he  were  an  actor,  or  rather  were  training 
actors.  He  is  always  asking  (as  Dickens  did,  too),  ‘now,  granted 
the  situation,  how  would  I  perform  that  action?  What  would  I 
look  like  in  doing  it?  What  would  my  tone  of  voice  suggest?’ 
Mrs.  Hudson  is  on  her  first  dreaded  visit  to  Rome,  the  place 
which  has  in  some  mysterious  way  corrupted  her  son;  she 
‘looked  up  ruefully  at  the  high,  sinister  houses  and  grasped  the 
side  of  the  barouche  as  if  she  were  launched  in  deep  seas’ 
(p.  298).  James,  like  Dickens,  is  concerned  for  the  performance 
of  his  scenes.  His  way  of  giving  the  effect  of  life  is,  not  to  take 
you  behind  the  scenes,  but  to  give  you  a  seat  on  the  stage. 
What  is  going  on  may  be  left  to  sink  into  your  mind  unaided; 
but  how  it  goes  on  —  what  it  all  looks  like,  and  what  it  would 
remind  you  of  if  you  were  there  —  these  things  he  must  always 
help  you  to  imagine.  It  fits  in  with  this  that  his  backgrounds 
are  all  stage-sets,  and  run  up  for  the  occasion.  Nothing  more 
clearly  stamps  James  as  a  purely  dramatic  ardst,  even  a  stagey 
one,  than  this.  All  his  masters  seem  by  comparison  to  lean 
almost  excessively  on  the  real  locality  of  their  stories.  It  is  an 
aspiration  of  the  nineteenth-century  novel,  whether  it  be 
Russian,  French  or  English,  that  the  reader  should  feel  he 
might  walk  about  its  landscape  on  his  own  account.  James’s 
backgrounds  arc  wonderful  achievements  very  often  —  think, 
for  instance,  of  Milly  Thcalc’s  glowing  Venetian  setting  —  but 
they  are  not  meant  to  have  depth.  They  lack,  and  are  meant 
to  lack,  any  shade  of  the  quality  which  he  defines  so  perfectly 
in  Balzac,  whose  ‘touch  communicates  on  the  spot  to  the 
object,  the  creature  evoked,  the  hardness  and  permanence  that 
certain  substances,  some  sents  stone,  acquire  by  exposure  to- 
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the  air’.  What  James  means  by  them  is  ‘let  this  stand  for 
Venice,  or  for  Poynton’.  He  is  so  resourceful,  he  can  do  you  a 
•country  house,  or  a  dozen  if  you  like,  at  command  and  with- 
•out  hesitation,  as  once,  on  a  well-known  occasion,  he  ‘did’  the 
^ame  of  golf.* 

James’s  histrionic  interests  continued  and  increased  through¬ 
out  his  career.  He  takes  a  closer  and  closer  look  at  the  immed¬ 
iate  performance  of  his  characters.  He  makes  them  more 
sensitive  and  responsive  instruments,  ones  with  a  wider  range 
of  reaction.  And  to  do  this  he  enlarges  the  scope  of  their  acting 
to  take  in  other  things  than  tones  of  voice  and  visible  movement. 
He  makes  them  act  in  the  privacy  of  their  minds.  And  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  origin,  or  one  of  the  origins,  of  the 
long  analytical  disquisitions  in  The  Golden  Bowl.  These  dis- 
•quisitions  are  always  dramatic,  often  more  dramatic  than  they 
appear  at  first  sight,  indeed  often  overloaded  with  drama. 
They  are  at  the  oppiosite  pole  from  the  static  analyses  of 
Constant  and  Stendhal.  Each  private  perception  of  these 
-characters  coimts  like  an  action  —  or,  as  I  would  rather  put  it, 
like  a  gesture.  We  sometimes  feel  that  they  show  the  dramatic 
sense  running  to  seed.  James  not  only  enacts  the  expression 
on  his  character’s  mind;  he  sometimes  goes  on  to  enact  some¬ 
one  enacting  this,  as  though  he  had  caught  sight  of  himself 
in  a  mirror.  The  excitement  of  showing  what  the  thoughts  of 
a  character  were  like  makes  him  go  on  to  find  what  that  itself 
is  like. 

Watching  the  expression  of  the  people  in  The  Golden  Bowl 
-comes  surprisingly  near  to  being  an  end  in  itself.  The  book  is  a 
long  way  away  from  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  It  is  much  more  of 
a  performance,  and  less  of  a  picture;  it  is  an  interpretation 
rather  than  a  demonstration.  The  ethics  of  the  story  are  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  account.  James  wants  it  to  remain  a 
fait  divers,  though  one  with  a  legendary  value  —  and  perhaps 
an  allegorical  meaning.  He  enlarges  and  interprets  this  litUe 
history  of  adultery  and  greed,  not  as  a  moralist,  like  Tolstoy 
or  Richardson,  but  rather  in  the  way  that  he  describes  himself 
re-writing  his  own  early  work;  he  imposes  on  it,  as  he  puts  it  in 

^  ‘Some  beflagged  jampots,  I  undentand,  my  dear  Fred  [E.  F.  Benson],  let  into 
the  soil  at  long  Tut  varying  distances.  A  swoop,  a  swing,  a  flourish  of  steel,  a 
<lormy.’ 
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the  Preface,  ‘the  immense  array  of  terms  perceptional  and 
expressional  that ...  in  sentence,  passage  and  page,  simply^ 
looked  over  the  heads  of  the  standing  terms  —  or  perhaps,, 
rather,  like  alert  winged  creatures,  perched  on  those  diminished 
summits  and  aspired  to  a  clearer  air.’  We  never  come  to  a 
judgment  upon  Maggie’s  father  or  on  Charlotte.  And  this  isu 
not  because  James  wants  to  seem  impartial.  He  has  divorced 
the  whole  story  from  the  sort  of  facts  that  would  make  it  provide 
a  lesson.  The  situation  is  deliberately  prevented  from  illuminat¬ 
ing  anything  but  itself,  except  by  allegorical  means.  (1  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  1  think  these  of  no  account.)  One  is  never 
able  to  say,  ‘so  that  is  the  sort  of  person  Charlotte  really  was 
after  all’.  Nothing  is  a  judgment  on  Charlotte,  and  Charlotte 
is  a  judgment  on  no  one  else.  Nothing  is  proved  or  demon¬ 
strated.  One  might  put  it  that  Charlotte  is  an  abstraction 
without  being  a  generalization.  She  is  a  vast  particular,  and 
so  is  her  plight. 

Why,  if  this  is  all  true,  does  the  book  seem  so  rich?  I  think 
the  answer  becomes  clearer  if  we  imagine  it  as  the  briefest  of 
plays  expanded  to  a  frdl-length  drama  by  a  miraculous  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  acting.  What  goes  on  in  The  Golden  Bowl  is 
an  extraordinary  play  and  interplay  of  expression.  The  richness 
of  the  book  comes  from  showing  how  inexhaustible  are  the  ways, 
in  which  a  situation  can  be  expressed.  Not  expressed  by  action. 
Not,  again,  expressed  by  outward  signs;  there  are  not  enough 
gestures  and  tones  of  voice  to  go  round.  But  expressed  by 
acting,  none  the  less,  by  a  limitless  repertoire  of  mental  gestures. 
We  see  Maggie,  or  the  author  for  her,  defining  and  re-defining 
her  situation  in  image  after  image.  The  finding  of  these  images 
does  not,  except  at  rare  instants,  mark  her  moments  of  anagnor¬ 
isis.  James  has  an  ingenious  way  of  side-stepping  such  moments.. 
It  is,  none  the  less,  a  dramatic  event,  each  time  it  occurs  — 
dramatic  in  my  other  sense,  of  belonging  to  the  art  of  acting.. 
James  is  giving  an  actor’s  interpretation  of  the  plot  just  as  much 
here  as  in  ‘Roderick  Hudson’,  only  here  he  is  doing  it  by 
attributing  analyses,  definitions  and  so  on  to  his  characters,  as 
well  as  outward  motions.  Each  new  analysis  is  a  sort  of  expres-^ 
sive  grimace  which  gives  drama  to  the  action  without  neces¬ 
sarily  furthering  it. 
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I  What  is  striking  about  The  Golden  Bowl  is  that  the  characters 
are  all  trying  to  suppress  the  natural  and  visible  expression  of 
feelings.  Most  of  their  moral  effort  takes  the  form  of  pretending 
that  nothing  is  happening.  The  climax  of  the  book  is  the 
moment  when  Maggie  is  tempted  to  brezik  the  rule  of  self¬ 
suppression  and  to  make  a  vulgar  scene:  ‘she  had  been  able  to 
look  at  terror  and  disgust  only  to  know  that  she  must  put  away 
from  her  the  bitter-sweet  of  their  freshness’  (II,  237).  And  the 
most  moving  moment  is  that  when  Charlotte,  too,  almost 
breaks  down,  her  voice  quavering  hysterically  as  she  shows  her 
husband’s  collection  to  visitors.  The  fact  that  the  characters 
are  pledged  to  impassive  and  inexpressive  behaviour  gives 
James  the  sort  of  difficulty  he  delights  in.  They  shall  be  made 
to  express  themselves  none  the  less.  The  stiffer  their  move- 
ments,  the  more  the  fact  that  they  move  at  all  shall  be  made  to 
betray  their  intentions.  His  old  style  of  stage-direction  is  used 
just  as  brilliantly  here  as  in  the  early  novels.  He  never  caught 
an  attitude  better  than  this  of  Mrs.  Assingham’s,  when  she 
wants  to  show  to  Maggie  that  she  understands  her  troubles, 
though  she  doesn’t  mean  to  help: 

She  was  like  the  kind  lady  who,  happening  to  linger  at  the 
circus  while  the  rest  of  the  spectators  pour  grossly  through 
the  exits,  falls  in  with  the  over-worked  little  trapezist 
girl  —  the  acrobatic  support  presumably  of  embarrassed 

I  and  exacting  parents  —  and  gives  her,  as  an  obscure  and 
meritorious  artist,  assurance  of  charitable  interest  (II,  302). 

I 

The  old  talent  fits  in  perfecdy  well  with  the  new,  and  is 
I  obviously  very  much  akin  to  it.  The  passage  about  Mrs.  Assing- 
!  ham  is  a  stage-direction  —  you  can  sec  her  doing  it.  Yet  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  it  and  the  part  that  best  repre¬ 
sents  The  Golden  Bowl,  the  long  and  brilliant  analysis  of  Maggie’s 
position,  near  the  end  of  the  first  book: 

. . .  she’s  like  an  old  woman  who  has  taken  to  ‘painting’ 
and  who  has  to  lay  it  on  thicker,  to  carry  it  off  with  a 
j  greater  audacity,  with  a  greater  impudence  even,  the 
I  older  she  grows. 
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All  this  perhaps  may  amount  to  saying  that  The  Golden  Bowl 
is  an  eccentric  book.  And  I  do  think  it  is  in  some  ways  an 
inhuman  one.  It  is  the  most  astounding  and  the  least  moving 
of  the  three  late  novels.  The  very'  process  that  I  have  been 
describing,  that  of  adding  a  huge  weight  of  acting  to  a  fairly 
brief  drama,  makes  it  possible  for  James  to  make  his  human 
beings  exciting  to  us,  whilst  sounding  so  few  natural  human 
notes.  It  is  the  most  aloof  of  his  books,  the  one  which  gives  us 
the  least  sense  of  community  with  its  characters.  A  good  deal 
is  lost  by  this.  But  what  is  gained  is  an  absorbing  entertain¬ 
ment;  and  then,  further,  certain  magical  and  legendary  qualities 
which  are  not  aimed  at  in  the  earlier  novels.  They  shine  and 
glow  in  a  way  that  the  others  do  not.  As  I  have  said  of  Dickens, 
the  lustre  of  legend,  if  it  is  genuine,  is  a  property  that  enhances 
a  book  incalculably. 

Certainly  there  is  some  false  glamour  in  all  James.  His  style 
could  always  be  magical.  It  struggles  wonderfully  to  redeem 
the  vulgar  romance  of  one  or  two  early  books,  such  as  The 
American;  but  perhaps  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  struggle  after¬ 
wards.  Its  magic  often  seems  to  come  too  easily  and  readily. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  description  of  Adam  and  Charlotte 
going  to  bed: 

They  separated,  in  the  hushed  house,  not  quite  easily,  yet 
not  quite  awkwardly  either,  with  tapers  that  twinkled  in 
the  large  dark  spaces,  and  for  the  most  part  so  late  that  the 
last  solemn  servant  had  been  dismissed  for  the  night 
(I,  203). 

What  is  one  to  think  of  this?  It  is  lovely,  and  yet  it  hangs  on 
the  edge  of  tawdrincss.  It  is  pure  James;  his  detail  is  always  a 
little  more  positive  than  the  thing  described. 

But  if  the  magic  of  the  style  sometimes  seems  false  or  ephe¬ 
meral,  the  magic  of  the  symbols,  the  tableaux,  the  vision  of  the 
three  late  novels  is  real  and  lasting.  It  is  the  overpowering 
vision  of  Paris  itself  that  makes  half  the  point  of  The  Ambassadors^ 
and  makes  it  unforgettable.  The  symbolism  of  The  Golden  Bowl 
and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  aesthetic  and  a  little  inhuman  as  it  is. 
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is  in  its  own  way  most  moving  and  memorable.  Milly  seems 
really  metamorphosed  into  a  dove;  certain  ideas  of  lightness 
and  wingedness  take  the  place  of  human  properties  in  her.  And 
similarly,  the  gold  of  the  money  that  obsesses  the  characters  of 
The  Golden  Bowl  becomes  a  palpable  physical  presence.  Their 
speech  chinks  like  gold,  they  walk  in  a  golden  light.  Whatever 
else  they  are,  these  novels  are  more  memorable,  that  is  re- 
memberable,  than  the  rest  of  James.  This  is  what  legends  and 
parables  are  for,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  virtue  rather  on  its  own. 

I  am  not  sure  I  know  where  to  place  it  in  respect  of  the  other 
virtues  that  novels  can  have.  Certainly,  in  possessing  it,  these 
novels  have  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  James  that  makes  up 
for  some  their  disadvantages.  (Of  the  latter  Dr.  Leavis  has 
written  admirably  in  The  Great  Tradition.)  It  is  curious,  and 
almost  ironical,  that  the  comparatively  inhuman  qualities  of 
these  last  novels  stay  with  us  longer  than  those  of  the  rest  of  his 
work.  What  Paris  stands  for  in  The  Ambassadors,  what  the 
Golden  Bowl  and  Dove  stand  for  in  the  other  two  novels,  is 
more  likely  to  colour  our  own  experience  and  influence  our 
lives  than  anything  in  the  more  naturalistic  novels,  such  as 
Washington  Square  or  The  Bostonians. 

I  call  The  Golden  Bowl  an  inhuman  book,  though  I  delight  in 
it.  So  are  The  Wings  of  the  Qfive  and  The  Ambassadors,  in  their 
ways.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so.  It  is  partly  that 
they  are  so  despairing  —  despairing  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
dulgent.  Their  bitterness  is  not  savage,  or  even  stoical;  and  yet 
it  is  not  a  half-hearted  bitterness.  It  is  a  hopelessness  so  utter 
as  to  be  in  a  way  voluptuous.  (The  voluptuousness  of  the  style 
fits  in  with  this.)  They  are  intellectually  bracing  but  emotion¬ 
ally  relaxing.  They  breathe  too  easily  for  waking  life.  The 
Wings  of  the  Dove,  when  we  think  its  story  over,  is  an  absolute 
nightmare.  The  very  urbanity  of  the  manners  of  this  group  of 
people  seems  to  render  mere  good  nature  more  wholly  without 
recourse  or  defence. 

An  important  change  occurs  to  James’s  work  when  he  is  no 
longer  content  to  study  existing  manners  — by  contrasting 
Americans  and  Europeans  —  and  begins  to  inculcate  a  system 
of  his  own.  It  is  to  be  an  international  system,  a  code  of 
superior  behaviour  in  which  both  races  can  share.  This  means. 
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for  one  thing,  that  he, largely  stops  writing  satire.  His  novels 
have  increasingly  the  air  of  being  text-books  of  manners,  quite 
as  much  so  as  Mansfield  Park  and  Clarissa',  and  indeed  more  so, 
since  it  is  a  new  style  of  behaviour  that  he  is  recommending.  In 
theory,  one  might  expect  this  to  be  a  solution  of  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  problems.  The  different  races  are  beginning  to  speak  the 
same  language,  the  special  ‘beautiful’  language  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  later  novels;  and  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
it  might  be  assumed  they  would  no  longer  have  the  Daisy  Miller 
sort  of  misunderstandings.  This  is  not  James’s  meaning,  how¬ 
ever.  The  two  races  continue  to  misunderstand  each  other, 
and  the  consequences  continue  to  be  painful.  But  what  does 
happen  is  that  the  misunderstandings  become  more  submerged 
and  recondite.  Speaking  in  the  same  phrases,  the  strange  jar¬ 
gon  of  the  later  James,  with  its  overpowering  adjectives  and  its 
unexpected  adverbs,  the  two  breeds,  those  who  prey  and  those 
who  are  preyed  up)on,  have  now  a  common  ground,  or  seem  to 
have;  but  the  common  ground  is  really  illusory,  and  under  it, 
more  determined  treacheries  and  cruelties  than  before  can  be 
perpetrated.  By  adopting  the  common  dialect,  the  victims  lose 
rather  than  gain  a  weapon  of  defence;  they  qan  be  involved  in 
equivocal  situations  from  which  their  social  innocence  pre¬ 
viously  protected  them.  , 

It  is  not,  of  course,  merely  a  new  language  that  James 
teaches  his  characters,  it  is  a  whole  style  of  conduct.  The  same 
irony  lies  under  all  of  this.  By  it,  the  victim  is  rendered  all  the 
more  defenceless.  It  is  a  canon  of  this  behaviour  that  every¬ 
thing  may  be  expressed  or  referred  to  save  the  one  sordid  fact 
that  stares  the  actors  in  the  face.  The  characters  fix  each  other 
with  their  eyes  so  that  neither  need  see  what  both  know  to  be 
lying  at  their  feet.  Their  skill  in  pure  lying,  complicit  lying,  is 
vertiginous.  And  they  learn  to  lie  with  their  whole  being,  so 
that  no  gesture  or  expression  or  course  of  action  may  seem  to 
refer  to  the  criminal  or  brutal  knowledge  that  they  share.  As  I 
have  said,  both  pursuer  and  victim  obey  the  rule.  Maggie 
Verver  and  Milly  Theale  fight  their  battles  of  duplicity  by 
silence  or  evasion,  just  like  the  harpy-like  rabble  of  The  Awkward 
Age,  and  Merton  and  Kate  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  and  Horton 
Vint  and  Cissy  Foy  in  The  Ivory  Tower.  Nobody  can  even  be 
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persuaded  to  say  outright  what  Milly’s  disease  is.  Her  doctor 
himself,  who,  if  were  not  faintly  farcical  might  be  taken  to 
represent  God,  will  only  repeat  that  she  is  ‘beautiful’. 

James  loves  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  ‘not  noticing’,  the 
comic  ones  included.  There  is  an  amusing  scene  in  The 
Ambassadors,  when  Strether  meets  Chad  and  Mme  de  Vionnet  on 
the  river,  >vhere  the  latter  let  it  be  assumed  that  they  have  gone 
only  for  the  day,  and  returns  to  Paris  with  them.  He  attempts 
not  to  notice  the  obvious  inference  from  Mme  de  Vionnet’s  lack 
of  travelling  clothes,  but  the  effort  is  almost  too  gross  to  sustain. 
Again,  in  The  Sacred  Fount,  James  almost  parodies  the  ‘not 
noticing’  device.  The  narrator  leaps  to  a  conclusion  about 
certain  hidden  relationships  among  his  fellow-guests  at  a 
country  house,  and  then  determines  to  make  them  reveal  their 
secret  liaisons  without  a  single  positive  action  or  leading  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  own.  He  is  to  remain  non-committal,  whilst  th^ 
commit  themselves.  He  will  in  no  way  act  on  them,  except  in 
so  far  as  he  mutely  shows  his  understanding  of  their  mute 
appeals  to  him.  His  downfall  comes  in  a  long  and  oblique 
conve:  ation  with  one  of  the  guests  who  shares  in  one  of  his 
investigations,  whilst  being  the  subject  of  another  of  them 
herself.  His  plan  is  that  by  lying  consistently  to  her  about  his 
own  convictions  he  can  get  her  to  state  them  for  him;  he  would 
thus  keep  all  the  credit  of  being  non-committal,  of  ‘not  notic¬ 
ing’.  She,  however,  has  her  own  motives  for  denying  him  his 
triumph,  and  tries  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  not  so  much  his 
conclusions  as  his  evidence  that  has  been  at  fault.  And  at  this, 
it  suddenly  appears  that  he  is  in  a  frightful  hole;  all  his  Olymp¬ 
ian  behaviour,  his  unspoken  replies  to  mute  appeals,  his 
assumption  of  knowledge  and  pride  in  ‘not  noticing’  it,  may 
have  been  a  ridiculous  delusion  — at  least,  he  has  no  sure 
ground  for  deciding  the  question;  for  he  has  been  involved 
after  all  himself,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  experiment,  and  not  allowed  for  that  fact.  He  has  to  escape 
by  the  milk-train,  feeling  that  he  will  never  ‘hang  together 
again’  at  that  particular  country-house. 

Good  manners  are  non-committal  manners;  this  rule  James 
obeys  even  in  his  way  of  telling  his  stories.  The  novels  of 
the  pieriod  of  What  Maisie  Knew  and  onwards  are  conducted 
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according  to  his  new  philosophy  of  conduct.  In  that  novel,  for 
instance,  a  character  is  always  made  pleeisant  at  his  first 
appearance.  The  best  is  said  for  him  or  her  at  the  moment  of 
entrance,  and  the  author  pretends  that  the  squalor  of  their 
motives  reveals  itself  against  his  will.  He  makes  a  point  of 
sharing  Maisie’s  pretended  hopefulness  about  each  new  appall¬ 
ing  protector,  and  her  gallant  resignation  in  the  repeated  dis¬ 
appointment.  Mtiisie  is  resolved  to  do  the  decent  thing  by  her 
successive  guardians,  and  to  act  as  though  she  expected  the  best 
from  them,  though  she  knows  she  must  privately  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Her  gjreat  defence  is  to  be  non-committal,  to  get  to 
know  everything  about  her  enemies,  but  to  betray  nothing  to 
them,  to  remain  demure  with  her  frightful  knowledge.  Her 
hero.  Sir  Claude,  is  wonderfully  and  absurdly  non-committal, 
too;  his  parody  of ‘English’  manners  suits  her  perfectly.  They 
face  each  other  over  the  worst,  and  pretend  it  can  be  ignored. 
And  Maisie  knows  the  worst  about  him,  and  pretends  to  ignore 
that,  too.  Mrs.  Wix  tries  to  play  their  game,  but  she  finds  she 
cannot  keep  it  up.  She  has  at  last  to  show  her  colours  —  to 
fight,  to  make  a  gesture,  to  stand  up  for  Maggie’s  and  her  own 
rights.  And  this  means  that  she  loses  her  stake.  Maisie,  of 
course,  loses,  too;  in  the  practical  sense  there  was  never  any 
hope  that  she  wouldn’t.  But  she  wins  the  game,  the  game  of 
manners. 

Maisie  is  the  ideal,  for  James.  She  is  in  the  thick  of  sordid 
intrigue,  and  she  knows  all  about  it.  There  is  nothing  that 
Maisie  doesn’t  know,  as  her  admirers  often  repeat.  And  yet, 
being  a  child,  she  is  innocent.  Her  knowledge  cannot  com¬ 
promise  her,  as  all  the  adult  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  books 
are  compromised,  Strether,  Fleda,  Maggie,  even  Milly  in  her 
way.  She  is  the  noble  and  intelligent  lamb,  whereas  the  others 
have  to  sacrifice  one  or  other  of  these  qualities.  She  faces  the 
worst,  but  she  can  never  justly  be  accused  of  revelling  in  it 
(though  she  is,  indeed,  often  called  a  little  horror).  This  was, 
we  remember,  what  the  narrator  in  The  Sacred  Fount  was 
rightly  accused  of.  ‘Dear  no’,  says  Mrs.  Brissenden  to  him, 
‘you  don’t  perpetrate  anything.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  did!’  she  tossed  off  with  an  odd  laugh. 

‘But  — always  by  people’s  idea  — you  like  them.’ 

i 

i 
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I  followed,  ‘Horrors?’ 

‘Well,  you  don’t  —  ’ 

‘Yes  -  ?’ 

But  she  wouldn’t  be  hurried  now. 

‘You  take  them  too  much  for  what  they  are . . .’ 

Manners,  none  the  less,  are  no  help  to  Maisie.  She  is  still 
eaten  by  the  wolves.  The  book  is  full  of  the  sense  of  doom  like 
all  the  later  James.  It  is  not  satire.  The  constant  fun  is  not 
pretended.  There  is  utter  condemnation  and  yet  no  indigna¬ 
tion.  This  gives  the  book  its  unforgettable  tone.  Set  against 
Maisie’s  strange  and  inviolable  good  humour  her  sordid,  but 
really  very  ordinary,  guardians  seem  quite  monstrous;  their 
ordinary  callous  utterances  are  made  to  sound  less  than 
human.  James  gets  the  effect  of  melodrama  without  giving 
his  villains  a  single  exagerrated  speech. 

The  fatalism  of  What  Maisie  Knew  is  shared  by  all  the  later 
novels.  There  is  something  striking  in  this,  when  we  remember 
what  they  set  out  to  do,  that  is,  to  propound  a  new  scheme  of 
manners.  The  books  seem  to  be  out  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  a  new  sort  of  refinement  and  self-control.  And  yet  if  they 
are  so,  the  answer  is  that  nothing  can.  Manners  do  nothing  for 
the  good  characters  in  these  books,  though  they  are  a  help  to 
the  bad  ones.  (This  would  be  natural  if  he  were  satirizing  these 
manners,  of  course;  but  he  is  not  doing  so.)  The  manners  are 
based  on  self-discipline;  and  self-discipline  brings  the  characters 
certain  sorts  of  profit;  but  it  never  brings  any  happiness.  That 
is  the  rule;  though  the  characters  do  not  always  know  it. 
Maggie’s  triumph  is  no  good  to  her;  and  anyway,  it  is  her 
father’s  money  that  wins  it,  and  not  her  own  moral  effort. 
Merton  Densher  saves  a  little  in  the  way  of  innocence,  or  rather 
retrieves  it;  but  only  after  he  has  destroyed  all  chance  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  himself  or  Milly.  Milly’s  discipline  —  Milly’s  silence, 
for  self-discipline  really  means  silence  in  these  books  —  never 
offers  her  the  remotest  chance  of  happiness. 

All  this  is  James’s  irony,  and  it  is  thoroughly  despairing.  He 
makes  his  characters  search  for  all  they  are  worth  for  a  ‘beauti¬ 
ful’  behaviour,  and  then  shows  that  this  goes  for  nothing,  and 
that  the  simple  and  squalid  facts  of  their  situation,  for  good  or 
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ill,  are  what  count.  In  The  Ambassadors  this  is  all  light-hearted, 
or  can  be  taken  to  be  so.  In  The  Golden  Bowl  there  is  room  for  a 
lot  of  pathos,  but  no  one  is  quite  fit  to  arouse  it.  James’s 
irony  gets  the  better  of  everyone.  After  all  their  ‘beautiful’ 
behaviour,  Maggie  and  her  father  come  at  last  to  look  cruel 
and  sullen.  The  Verver  money  has  played  its  unkindest  trick 
on  them  rather  than  on  the  Prince  or  Charlotte.  Milly  Theale, 
however,  is  truly  pathetic.  But  then,  she  is  able  to  die,  before 
her  money  has  played  on  her  the  trick  it  plays  on  its  other 
victims. 

James’s  pathos  is  very  moving.  It  is  the  clearest  note  he  ever 
sounds.  It  is  Balzacian.  This  is  the  difference  in  Balzac’s 
influence  on  him  as  compared  with  all  the  others.  His  senti¬ 
ment  comes  from  Balzac.  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  it;  yet  Milly 
Theale  is  Cousin  Pons.  One  can  hear  it  to  be  the  same  note. 
It  could  be  called  the  Lamb  eaten  by  Wolves;  but  this  is  much 
too  simplified.  It  is  the  way  the  screw  is  turned,  the  way  the 
lamb  is  inexorably  abandoned  to  the  wolves,  that  makes  the 
likeness  close.  Certainly,  whenever  James  moves  us  in  a  simple 
and  direct  way  it  is  some  such  note  as  this  that  he  is  sounding  — 
in  The  Pupil,  say,  or  Washington  Square,  or  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 
James  came  to  Balzac  very  early  (he  read  most  of  him  at  school) 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by  him  in  the  un¬ 
questioned  assumption  that  life,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is 
dramatic,  is  made  up  of  human  beings  preying  on  one  another. 
Scarcely  one  of  his  novels  fails  to  touch  on  the  theme,  and  many 
of  them  deal  with  nothing  else.  This  is,  of  course,  pure  Balzac, 
who  divided  modem  society  into  redskins  and  palefaces  after 
Fennimore  Cooper. 

Usually  the  quarry  is  money,  as  frequently  as  in  Balzac.  But 
there  are  other  sorts  of  prey,  too.  The  girl  in  The  Bostonians  is 
preyed  upon  emotionally.  There  are  incubuses,  like  the 
servants  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw.  Genius  is  preyed  upon  by  the 
uncomprehending  world,  as  in  The  Death  of  the  Lion.  People 
prey  upon  each  other  sexually,  as  in  The  Sacred  Fount.  TTic 
philanthropic  bystander,  such  as  Rowland  Mallet  in  Roderick 
Hudson  or  Strether  in  The  Ambassadors,  is  preyed  upon  and 
eventually  eaten  up  by  his  prot^g^.  And  he  meanwhile,  in  his 
own  way,  preys  upon  the  prot^g6  for  what  he  lacks  himself. 
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James’s  attitude  to  the  parasite  changes  and  moves  away 
from  Balzac’s,  as  time  goes  on.  By  the  time  of  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  we  begin  to  see  things  through  the  eyes  of  the  parasite, 
as  well  as  the  victim’s.  He  or  she  becomes  the  leading  character, 
and  the  plot  is  set  in  motion  by  the  necessities  of  his  or  her 
situation.  It  is  a  society  of  pimps,  adventurers,  paid  companions 
and  poor  relations.  Money  creates  dependents;  and  whatever 
the  private  virtues  of  these  dependents,  they  are  involved 
somehow  or  other  in  guilt.  They  are  guilty  from  their  very 
situation.  Nothing  that  they  say  or  that  is  said  of  them  is  free 
from  suspicion.  Even  the  personal  charm  that  they  must 
depend  on  is  half  spoilt  by  it.  *. . .  she’s  so  great’,  says  Maggie 
of  Charlotte. 

‘Great—?’  replies  her  father. 

‘Great  in  nature,  in  character,  in  spirit.  Great  in  life.’ 

‘So?’  Mr.  Verver  echoed.  ‘What  has  she  done  —  in  life?’ 

‘Well,  she  has  been  brave  and  bright,’  said  Maggie  (I,  i8o). 

‘Brave  and  bright’:  it  is  just  what  is  said  maliciously  of  a 
governess. 

The  paid  companion  is  very  important  to  James’s  scheme  of 
things.  The  rule  with  such  a  p>erson  is  that  you  must  say  noth¬ 
ing  that  brings  to  her  mind  her  true  position.  And  upon  this 
rule  can  be  hung  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  manners,  the 
code  of  reticence,  that  I  have  talked  of  before.  Granted  the 
rule,  whatever  the  baseness  of  the  companion’s  motives,  no 
■crime  can  be  publicly  pinned  on  her.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  their  innocence,  nothing  that  she  says  is  safe  from 
misinterpretation.  And  at  last,  her  situation  is  too  hopelessly 
■equivocjil  for  her  motives  to  be  clear  even  to  herself.  This  is  a 
dilemma  that  James  takes  very  much  to  heart,  and  to  which  he 
returns  again  and  again.  He  makes  it  a  guiding  force  in  his 
noveb.  It  is  for  him  a  means  by  which  a  cruel  destiny  works. 
He  treats  it  sometimes  as  if  it  were  a  tragic  theme,  that  is  to 
say,  as  though  no  one,  in  certain  conditions,  could  be  certain 
•of  escaping  it.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  un¬ 
finished  The  Ivory  Towety  in  which  the  hero,  this  time  a  poor 
relation,  is  sununoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  millionaire. 
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Decency,  manners,  and  good  nature  all  demand  that  he  should 
be  as  charming  as  possible  to  his  rich  uncle,  whom  he  has  up' 
to  now  scarcely  met.  He  must  be  openly  charming,  he  must 
express  his  friendliness  in  words,  there  being  no  other  way  he 
can  prove  it.  And  the  more  frank  his  professions  of  friendship, 
the  more  they  must  sound  like,  and  in  a  sense  be,  demands  for 
an  inheritance.  ‘.  .  .  and  perhaps  it  even  did  come  out  to  the 
fact  of  beauty,’  he  reflects,  ‘that  no  profession  of  the  decent 
could  appear  not  to  coincide  with  the  very  candour  of  the 
greedy.’  ‘What  in  the  world  can  I  want  but  to  meet  you  in 
every  way,’  he  sa>'s  to  his  uncle;  which  at  once  echoes  in  his 
mind  as  ‘I’m  prepared  for  anything,  yes  —  in  the  way  of  a  huge 
inheritance.’ 

The  word  ‘beauty’  is  one  which  keeps  cropping  up  in  James, 
and  we  shall  have  to  explain  it.  It  becomes  a  cruel  word,  one 
which  describes  ferocious  ironies.  James’s  irony  is  very  like 
Balzac’s;  and  at  its  best  it  is  nearly  as  grand  as  his,  though  at  its 
worst  it  is  vulgar  in  a  way  his  never  is.  (Balzac’s  own  vulgarities 
took  a  different  form.)  Unlike  Balzac’s,  almost  all  his  work  is 
ironic.  There  is  not  much  purely  ironic  story-telling  in  English. 
Those  of  the  English  novelists  who  are  consistently  ironic,  like 
Fielding  and  Jane  Austen,  still  use  irony  as  a  help  to  other  ends. 
Their  novels  are  either  satirical  or  didactic.  None  of  them 
could,  or  would  have  wanted  to,  write  Les  Parents  Pauvres, 
which  is  neither  of  these  things.  Unmixed  irony  is  a  sort  of 
alternative  to  tragedy.  It  requires  that  the  worst,  or  the  very 
bad,  shall  be  looked  at  steadily,  yet  without  thought  of  altering 
it. 

James  certainly  has  a  steady  vision  of  the  worst.  The  fVings 
of  the  Dove  and  What  Maisie  Knew  are  each,  in  their  way, 
consistently  ironic,  that  is,  consistently  resigned.  The  wolves 
are  wolves,  and  the  lamb  is  thrown  to  them;  there  are  no  bones 
about  it.  The  same  note  is  sounded  throughout  the  story. 
(The  word  ‘r^it’  is  the  best  to  describe  it.  The  heroine’s  path 
is  a  single  descending  line.  The  geometrical  patterns  of  What 
Maisie  Knew  are  merely  an  overlay.)  The  surprises  are  not 
surprises  about  the  nature  of  things,  but  only  alx>ut  the  means 
that  fate  uses.  This  is  very  different  from  the  inferior  sorts  of 
irony.  It  is  well  away  from  the  meannesses  and  brutalities  of 
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Maupassant.  Maupassant  has  no  real  vision  of  a  grim  truth; 

!  only  a  willingness  to  produce  malicious  surprises  where  and 
I  when  he  wants  them. 

]  But  irony  is  almost  everything  to  James,  as  it  was  not  to- 
Balzac.  And  it  is  much  more  personal  with  him.  There  is  a 
I  sustained  and  high  Balzacian  irony  in  the  two  stories  I  have 
mentioned,  though  it  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  finest  of 
Balzac  —  his  vision  is  less  intense,  he  carries  less  weight.  But 
mixed  up  with  it  there  are  the  traces  of  another  sort,  a  maso¬ 
chistic,  which  is  safe  only  in  comedy.  There  are  stories  entirely 
in  this  vein,  in  which  James  identifies  himself  so  much  with  the 
defeated  and  impotent  hero,  that  by  being  malicious  towards 
him  he  seems  to  feel  he  gains  a  general  licence  for  malice.  As 
long  as  he  gets  nothing  out  of  it  himself,  he  appears  to  say,  any 
cruelty  is  excused.  And  then  elsewhere  in  his  work,  and  even 
mixed  up  with  his  best  work,  he  goes  in  for  the  merely  vulgar 
and  mean  ironies  of  the  magazine  literature  of  his  time. 

There  is  no  period  in  which  you  are  safe  from  the  worst  sorts 
j  of  irony  in  James,  or  can  be  sure  of  not  meeting  the  best; 

though  at  one  point  of  his  career  there  is  a  danger,  luckily  not 
j  realized,  that  an  inferior  sort  will  get  the  upper  hand.  It  is  the 
middle  of  his  playwright  period,  and  the  low  point  of  his 
t  fortunes.  At  this  time  the  entries  in  his  notebooks  are  all 
I  concerned  with  the  need  to  write  short  things.  There  is  a 
!  practical  reason  for  this.  His  editors  require  it  of  him.  And  he 
finds  it  all  the  same  almost  impossible  to  make  the  things  short 
enough.  But  though  they  are  still  too  large  for  his  editors  in 
'  their  mere  number  of  words,  these  stories  are  sometimes  really 
j  small,  and  get  smaller,  in  their  substance.  The  claims  he  makes 
j  for  his  art  grow  timid,  though  he  announces  them  in  the  old 
I  superb  tone.  ‘To  make  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  real  mor- 
ceaux  de  vie’,  he  says  of  The  Real  Things  ‘is  a  plan  quite  inspiring 
i  enough.’. 

At  this  time,  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  high 
and  reverent  terms  in  which  he  addresses  his  art  and  the  trivial 
I  things  that  may  come  out  of  it.  It  was  a  common  experience 
i  with  him  to  find  much  more  in  a  story  than  the  original  clue  to 
I  it  suggested.  But  sometimes  at  this  period  the  opposite  thing 
j  happens,  and  a  story  starts  as  much  larger  in  significance  than 
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it  finally  turns  out.  The  Coxon  Fund  is  an  instance.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  of  the  story  in  the  Notebooks  suggests  some¬ 
thing  much  grander  in  scale  than  the  result.  The  final  invoca- 
don,  indeed,  calls  it  a  ‘little  drama’: 

If  I  can  embody  this  opposition  in  a  little  drama  containing 
adequately  the  magic  of  suspense,  make  it  amount  effec¬ 
tively  to  a  story,  1  may  do  something  capable  of  being 
admirable.  It  is  just  this  story,  this  chaste  but  workable 
and  evincible  young  freshness  of  the  inevitable,  that  I  must 
shut  myself  up  with  in  the  sacredest  and  divinest  of  all 
private  commerces.  Live  with  it  a  little,  mon  bon,  and  the 
happy  child  will  be  bom.  (52.) 

But  the  finished  story  is  not  only  little  but  light;  the  splendid 
subject  of  Coleridge  is  more  or  less  thrown  away  upon  it. 
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The  Novel  and  its  Critical  Terms 

DOUGLAS  GRANT 

CONTEMPORARY  criticism  of  the  novel  is  generally  in¬ 
hibited  by  dismay.  The  critic  confronted  by  a  subject  including 
in  its  vast  scope  Moll  Flanders  and  Ulysses  feels  himself  in  the 
I  position  of  a  surveyor  briefed  to  report  single-handed  on  a 
I  continent  ranging  from  frigid  to  tropic  zones.  All  he  has  been 

i  given  to  help  him  in  his  task  is  a  handful  of  apparently  anti¬ 
quated  terms,  and  his  natural  reaction  is  to  fling  them  to  one 
side  as  inadequate  and  to  declare  the  whole  task  impossible. 
He  then  improvises  new  terms  as  necessity  demands  and  limits 
his  investigation  to  a  selected  area  of  the  held. 

The  modem  critic’s  dismay  and  his  subsequent  behaviour 
I  are  nicely  typified  in  the  review  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement 
j  for  December  22nd,  1950,  of  Martin  Turaell’s  recent  study 
!  The  Novel  in  France.  The  anonymous  reviewer,  basing  his 
observations  on  Tumell’s  critical  method,  writes: 

The  critic  of  fiction,  as  opposed  to  the  critic  of  poetry  or 
the  drama,  starts  at  the  serious  disadvantage  of  having  to 
define  something  which  has  meant  all  things  to  all  men  at 
some  time  or  other.  Faced  with  this  difficulty,  many  critics 
I  have  resorted  to  simple  concepts  —  ‘character’,  ‘plot’, 

1  ‘structure’  or  ‘form’  —  as  clues  to  the  novelist’s  art.  But 

when  we  try  to  convey  the  resonance  of  a  particular  novel 
these  abstractions  are  soon  seen  to  be  inadequate.  The 
problem  remains,  at  its  core,  one  of  language  —  of ‘arrange- 
:  ment  of  words  on  a  page’.  ‘Character’,  ‘plot’,  or  ‘form’  are, 

j  in  other  words,  merely  the  instruments  by  which  a  novelist 

expresses  his  sensibility.  And  since  the  sensibility  of  a 

[great  novelist,  as  it  reveals  itself  through  language,  is  both 
formed  within  a  particular  society  and  in  its  turn  helps  to- 
mould  that  society  into  fresh  patterns,  we  gain  through  his 
j  book  at  least  a  partial  picture  of  the  varying  relations 

I  between  man  and  society. 
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This  passage  illustrates,  apart  from  good  sense,  the  dismay,  the 
jettisoning  of  terms,  and  the  intention  to  originate  new  ones; 
and  I  propose  to  use  it  as  a  general  text. 

I  myself  do  not  believe  we  can  safely  jettison  the  terms  ‘cha¬ 
racter’,  ‘plot’,  ‘structure’  or  ‘form’.  It  is  obvious  that  their 
mere  application  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  resonance  of  a 
novel,  but  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  the  discussion  of  a  novel 
simply  in  the  light  of  an  author’s  sensibility.  A  great  measure  of 
general  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  among  critics  as  to  the 
potential  values  and  uses  of  those  terms,  whereas  but  little  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  significance  of  an  author’s  sensibility.  They 
help  us  to  evaluate  the  merit  of  novels  with  whose  authors’ 
sensibilities  we  do  not  instinctively  sympathize;  they  enable  us 
to  maintain  standards  in  the  face  of  our  prejudices;  they  provide 
us  with  rules  which  do  not  vary  too  much  with  the  fluctuations 
of  our  temperaments.  Should  we  judge  a  novel  solely  by  our 
valuadon  of  its  author’s  sensibility,  we  are  in  fact  only  relying 
upon  our  subjective  experience  of  his  work.  The  judgment  we 
pass  will  necessarily  be  irregular  and  unsound.  Each  critic  could 
devise  his  own  introspective  standards  without  reference  to  the 
body  of  criticism  which  should  be  his  constant  touchstone. 

I  am  aware  that  our  appreciation  of  an  author’s  sensibility 
will  always  inspire  our  approach  to  his  work;  it  creates  the 
tension  in  our  criticism  which  alone  will  make  it  carry  convic¬ 
tion;  but  I  suggest  that  when  passing  judgment  on  a  novel  —  a 
process  which  is  distinct  from  but  too  often  confused  with 
illustrating  our  response  to  it  —  we  should  act  under  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  accepted  terms.  I  can  emphasize  the  point  by  referr¬ 
ing  to  my  own  experience.  I  prefer  Peacock  to  Meredith,  but 
I  know  my  favourite  is  the  lesser  man.  I  am  relying  in  my 
preference  upon  my  response  to  the  author’s  sensibility,  but  I 
am  depending  in  my  judgment  upon  the  application  of  critical 
terms.  The  application  proves  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  my  bias, 
Meredith  excels  Peacock  in  character,  plot,  structure  or  form. 
Without  an  accepted  and  approved  terminology,  criticism  is 
liable  to  become  nonsense. 

It  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  these  terms  must  be  re¬ 
examined  and  revalued.  The  current  dissatisfaction  with  their 
use  largely  springs  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
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backed  by  reserves  of  meaning.  They  have  become  frayed  and 
dirtied  like  paper  money  by  continual  circulation  and  are 
inevitably  treated  with  distaste  and  suspicion.  But  they  cannot 
be  re-examined  and  revalued  until  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  define  the  novel  itself.  The  reviewer  of  Tumell’s  book  is 
iiware  of  the  need  for  a  definition  and  tentatively  advances 
towards  one  which  will  discountenance  the  use  of  traditional 
terms  and  support  his  contention  that  the  novel  should  be 
•criticized  primarily  in  the  light  of  the  author’s  sensibility.  He 
writes  that  ‘the  sensibility  of  a  great  novelist,  formed  within  a 
paiticular  society,  helps  to  mould  that  society  into  fresh  pat¬ 
terns,  and  we  gain  a  partial  picture  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  society’.  Had  he  attempted  a  formal  definition,  it 
would,  I  presume,  have  been  founded  upon  the  ideas  implicit 
in  this  sentence.  Any  such  definition  could  not  be  condemned 
as  wrong;  some  truth  would  be  lodged  in  its  shell;  but  it  would 
be  inadequate  and  probably  pernicious.  It  should  be  countered 
by  a  definition  which  would  justify  and  encourage  the  continued 
use  of  traditional  terms. 

The  novelist  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  man’s  constant 
experience  as  it  can  be  illustrated  in  character.  He  is,  therefore, 
concerned  to  assess  the  value  of  experience  by  determining  the 
significance  of  character.  His  uncommon  grasp  of  experience 
common  to  man  at  any  time  allows  him  to  interpret  clearly 
to  society  what  it  dimly  understands.  But  he  cannot  be  said  to 
mould  society  into  fresh  patterns;  at  most,  he  can  only  illustrate 
the  possible  patterns  inherent  in  the  contemporary  situation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  any  direct  reference  to  the  novelist’s 
portrayal  of  society  has  been  omitted;  but  since  the  individual 
can  only  be  understood  in  a  social  context,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  novelist  will  be  profoundly  concerned  with  society. 

These  remarks  can  be  compressed  into  the  manageable 
definition,  that  the  novel  is  a  judgment  on  experience  expressed 
in  terms  of  character. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  revalue  the  traditional  terms  ‘charac¬ 
ter’,  ‘plot’,  ‘structure’  or  ‘form’  in  the  light  of  this  definition. 

We  are  governed  in  our  use  of  the  term  ‘character’  by  the 
jiractice  of  the  great  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
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novelists,  and  by  our  habitual  method  of  apprehending  the 
characters  of  the  people  about  us.  The  practice  of  these  novelists 
is  like  our  method  of  apprehension  in  its  emphasis  up>on  the 
supreme  imjX)rtance  of  appearance  and  behaviour.  When  we 
say  we  know  somebody,  we  mean  we  can  distinguish  him 
among  all  others  by  his  appearance  and  behaviour,  and  are  i 
enabled  to  retain  his  image  in  our  memory  by  those  qualities.. 
We  seem  to  know  Tom  Jones,  Tabitha  Bramble,  Mrs.  Bennet, 

Bill  Sykes,  Dolly  Varden,  Rawdon  Crawley,  Mrs.  Poyser,  and 
the  rest  of  that  great  procession  in  a  similar  manner.  This  | 
approximation  of  the  novelists’  practice  and  our  habit  has  led 
to  a  common  delusion  which,  more  than  anything  else,  is  I 
responsible  for  the  debasing  of  the  term  ‘character’;  the  delusion 
that  the  novelist  is  merely  a  transcriber  of  reality,  and  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  originals  of  the  characters  whose  names  have 
been  rehearsed  were  bom,  eiyoyed  life,  and  died.  We  would 
not,  of  course,  insist  that  the  originals  and  the  derived  charac¬ 
ters  were  identical;  but  we  would  assert  that,  allowing  for 
alterations  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  plot,  they 
were  very  like.  It  is  obvious  that  the  novelist  draws  upon  his 
observation  and  knowledge  of  people  to  create  characters,  but 
to  deduce  from  this  that  characterization  is  only  ‘taking  off 
likenesses’  is  to  debase  the  term  ‘character’  and  to  obscure  the 
novelist’s  art. 

The  practice  of  the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
novelists  was  determined  by  a  general  conception  of  the  nature 
of  individuality.  It  is  apparent  that  the  individual  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  formed  primarily  by  his  own  exertions  and  his 
environment.  What  a  person  does,  therefore,  is  an  essential  | 
clue  to  his  character.  The  careers  of  Peregrine  Pickle  or  Becky 
Sharp  illustrate  the  point  I  would  make.  Environment  is  of  ! 
equal  importance.  I  do  not  intend  the  almost  mystical  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  people  are  imagined  as  inhabiting  when  we  use 
the  word  ‘environment’  today  —  an  ‘environment’  so  important 
to  contemporary  novelists  —  but  the  tangible  environment  of 
rooms,  streets,  cities,  professions  and  classes.  Environment, 
thus  conceived,  helps  to  form  the  individual  and  to  determine 
his  appearance.  This  explains  the  extraordinary  emphasis  put 
on  environment  by  such  novelists  as  Dickens.  Mr.  Pickwick 
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and  Sam  Weller  are  largely  known  by  their  appearances,  which 
are  in  part  determined  by  environment. 

Dickens  allows  me  to  show  more  succinctly  these  ideas  of 
appearance  and  behaviour.  Dickens’s  greatness  depends  on  his 
preter-natural  sensitivity  to  appearance;  there  are  no  charac¬ 
ters  in  fiction  whose  physical  peculiarities  and  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  habits  are  so  vividly  described.  His  weakness  is  his 
hesitant  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  behaviour.  The 
consequence  is  that  his  great  characters  are  always  minor 
characters  —  characters  like  Major  Joey  Bagstock  who  are 
required  only  to  recur  and  seldom  to  act;  his  heroes  and 
heroines  who  should  but  cannot  act  are  always  unconvincing. 

I  began  by  affirming  that  the  practice  of  these  novelists  was 
determined  by  the  general  conception  that  the  individual  was 
formed  by  self-exertion  and  environment.  This  contention  is 
supported  by  the  social  importance  during  those  two  centuries  of 
the  ideal  of  self-help  —  an  ideal  epitomized  by  Samuel  Smiles 
in  his  book  of  that  title  —  and  by  the  activities  of  the  social 
reformers,  culminating  in  Ruskin  and  Morris,  who  asserted 
that  if  you  changed  the  environment,  you  changed  the  kind. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  modem  novelist’s  approach  to  charac¬ 
ter  is  radically  different.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  individual 
makes  himself  or  is  well  illustrated  in  his  actions,  but  that  the 
individual  is  formed  by  forces  outside  his  control  and  is  better 
illustrated  in  his  reactions.  I  am  unable  to  analyse  the  history 
of  this  concept  in  any  detail,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  stems 
directly  from  the  theory  of  evolutionary  development  as  it  has 
been  modified  and  extended  by  the  new  psychologies.  The 
modem  novelist  places  an  equal  importance  upon  environment, 
but  it  is  not  the  tangible  environment  of  rooms,  houses,  streets, 
cities,  professions  and  classes;  it  is  rather  the  intangible  environ¬ 
ment  composed  of  political,  social,  or  religious  ideas,  and  the 
neuroses  and  fixations  of  other  people.  The  result  is  that  charac¬ 
ter  is  no  longer  treated  in  terms  of  appearance  and  behaviour 
but  in  those  of  ideology  and  psychology.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
imply,  of  course,  that  the  earlier  tradition  has  been  discarded, 
but  it  has  been  modified  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Two  characters  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  change.  Josephine 
Napier,  the  incredibly  wicked  heroine  of  Miss  Ivy  Gompton- 
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Burnett’s  More  Worrun  than  Men,  murders  another  woman.  Her 
action  is  dismissed  in  a  line  or  two,  but  her  character  is  bril¬ 
liantly  and  subtly  built  up  through  pages  of  apparently  trivial 
dialogue.  The  most  important  scene  in  Virginia  Woolf’s 
description  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  in  To  the  Lighthouse  is  the  dinner 
at  which  Mrs.  Ramsay  looks  at  a  bowl  of  fruit.  The  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  are  symbolized  for  her  by  that  bowl  are 
more  significant  than  any  of  her  actions. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  contemporary  approach  to  character 
is  that  so  indirect  and  introspective  a  meth^  blurs  each  charac¬ 
ter’s  outline,  until  it  shades  off  into  that  of  others  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  or  remembered.  Aware  of  thb  danger,  most 
novelists  have  continued  to  some  extent  the  older  practice.  A 
secondary  inducement  has  been  the  disastrous  effect  that  such 
a  treatment  of  character  can  have  upon  plot. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  term  ‘character’  is  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  revalued  in  the  light  of  my  definition,  it  must  be  given 
a  scope  wide  enough  to  include  the  extremes  of  Fielding  and 
James  Joyce,  of  Dickens  and  Virginia  Woolf.  I  would  suggest, 
that  ‘character’  is  a  symbolic  personification  of  the  attitudes 
and  aspirations  of  man  as  they  are  generally  but  imprecisely 
realized  in  the  novelist’s  society. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  reversion  to  something  like 
the  ancient  theory  of  humours.  I  would  agree  that  it  is,  but 
with  this  distinction  —  the  humours  have  been  refined  and 
multiplied  by  being  founded  upon  social  anthropology  instead 
of  upon  an  antiquated  physiology,  and  particularized  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  the  reader  to  accept  the  resultant  characters 
as  individuals. 

It  would  follow  from  my  definition  of  the  novel  that  the  term 
‘plot’  can  only  be  approached  through  a  consideration  of 
‘character’. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth -century 
novelist’s  conception  of  character  demanded  a  plot  which 
would  provide  opportunities  to  illustrate  the  characters  in 
action  and  in  their  environments.  The  numerous  scenes  and 
situations  in  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  were  the  result  of  the  necessities  of  characterization. 
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The  plot  usually  took  in  a  considerable  time  to  lend  plausibility 
to  the  quick  succession  of  these  scenes  and  situations. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  modem  novelist,  so  brilliantly 
anticipated  by  Laurence  Sterne,  is  freed  by  his  conception  of 
character  from  such  dependence  upon  plot.  The  plot,  in  theory 
at  least,  need  do  little  more  than  justify  the  introduction  of  the 
characters  into  a  chosen  scene.  The  time  taken  in  by  it  need 
be  no  longer  than  what  is  necessary  to  make  the  action  plausible; 
a  month,  a  day,  or  even  an  hour  might  be  enough. 

Action  is  hardly  necessary  at  all  to  the  modem  novelist.  A 
trivial  event  —  the  gesture  one  character  makes  handing 
another  a  cup  of  tea  —  will  do  as  well  as  murder  to  comment  on 
passion.  Bill  Sykes  batters  Nancy  to  death  in  an  ecstasy  of 
homicide,  but  Josephine  Napier  deliberately  lets  cold  air  from 
an  open  window  play  on  her  feverish  enemy  with  deadly  effect. 

The  modem  novelist  may  as  cursorily  describe  the  tangible 
environment  of  rooms,  houses,  streets,  cities,  professions  and 
classes.  The  plot  can  imroll  in  one  room. 

A  glance  at  To  the  Lighthouse  will  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  modem  approach  to  plot.  The  book  is  in 
three  parts.  The  first  and  last  are  each  occupied  by  the  events 
of  an  usual  day,  which  take  place  in  an  isolated  house  and  its 
immediate  lonely  surroundings.  The  second  part  briefly  covers 
a  number  of  years  and  touches  upon  marriages,  births,  failures, 
and  deaths;  all  that  an  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century  novel¬ 
ist  would  have  treated  fully  and  regularly. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  modem  approach  to  plot  is 
that  such  unemphatic  procedure  fails  to  satisfy  the  reader’s 
natural  delight  in  narration  and  common  apprehension  of  life. 
Its  stress  upon  slight  situations  —  the  ‘taking  of  a  toast  and  tea’ 
—  and  its  eschewing  of  action  seem  to  throw  life  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  to  introduce  confusion.  James  Joyce  cleverly  avoided 
this  weakness  in  Ulysses  by  linking  the  adventures  of  a  day  to 
the  Homeric  story,  thereby  artificially  enlarging  his  plot  on 
that  vast  frame  of  reference. 

It  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  recognize  before  proceeding  to  a 
definition  of  the  term  ‘plot’  that  it  is  not  simply  narrative  or 
story.  The  first  is  a  series  of  events  arranged  in  a  compre¬ 
hensible  pattern,  and  the  second  a  similar  pattern  enriched  by 
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the  plausible  interplay  of  character.  Both  narrative  and  story 
are  designed  to  satisfy  a  natural  delight  in  action;  they  are  ends 
in  themselves.  Plot  may  satisfy  this  delight  as  well  as  narrative 
or  story,  but  it  need  not  do  so  and  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
serves  an  end.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  novelist  assesses  the 
value  of  experience  by  determining  the  significance  of  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  essentially  designed  to  promote  conflict;  conflict  be¬ 
tween  character  and  situation,  character  and  character,  or 
within  character  itself.  Conflict  and  its  resolution  are  the 
evidence  by  which  the  novelist  arrives  at  a  judgment  on  experi¬ 
ence  expressed  in  terms  of  character.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  ‘plot’  is  the  means  used  to  confront  ‘character’  with 
situations  provoking  conflict. 

The  term  ‘structure’  or  ‘form’  is  used  to  describe  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  novel,  but  it  is  seldom  noticed  that  it  has  two  quali¬ 
ties.  It  can  be  considered  as  both  aesthetic  and  moral. 

The  inter-relation  of  character  and  plot  creates  a  pattern 
which  gives  the  reader  an  aesthetic  pleasure  similar  to  that 
received  fixim  other  arts.  The  more  subtle  and  balanced  the 
pattern,  the  greater  the  aesthetic  pleasure  it  can  give.  The  term 
is  generally  used  in  this  sense  when  it  is  said  that  Vanity  Fair  is 
better  constructed  than  Nicholas  NickUby,  and  A  Passage  to  India 
than  Sons  and  Lovers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  longer  upon  this 
obvious  quality  of  the  term. 

The  term  has,  however,  a  deeper  significance  which  I  have 
attempted  to  suggest  by  the  use  of  the  word  ‘moral’.  The 
structure  of  a  novel  is  determined  by  the  emphasis  which  the 
author  chooses  to  place  upon  certain  aspects  of  experience.  It 
is  apparent  that  two  authors  could  choose  to  write  novels 
identical  in  the  outline  of  character  and  plot,  but  that  each  by 
emphasizing  different  aspects  of  the  possible  experience,  or 
differendy  interpreting  those  aspects  chosen  in  common,  would 
construct  a  different  novel.  The  structure,  therefore,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  the  novelist  selects  for  emphasis,  and  this 
emphasis  is  primarily  moral. 

These  two  qualities  of  ‘structure’  always  exaedy  correspond 
in  the  greatest  novels.  They  can,  however,  come  into  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  do  so  in  Tess  of  the  D*  Urbervilles  through  Haidy’s 
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determined  over-emphasis  of  the  operation  of  fate  or  chance  in 
human  life,  and  the  clash  ruins  the  structure  of  that  work. 

If  my  definition  of  the  novel  is  accepted,  that  the  novel  is  a 
judgment  on  experience  expressed  in  terms  of  character,  tl.en 
it  would  follow  that  ‘structure’  is  the  form  that  judgment  takes. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  term  ‘structure’  can  be 
defined  as  the  moral  and  aesthetic  order  of  a  novel. 

I  have  deliberately  left  a  consideration  of  the  novelist’s  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  last.  The  question  is  sharply  raised  by  the  reviewer, 
but  it  would  seem  that  what  he  means  by  the  ‘author’s  sensi¬ 
bility’  is  only  what  has  always  been  intended  by  the  traditional 
term  ‘style’.  ‘The  problem  remains,  at  its  core,’  he  writes,  ‘one 
of  language  —  of  “arrangement  of  words  on  a  page’’.’  There 
would  appear  to  be  absolutely  no  reason  for  jettisoning  the 
older  and  perfectly  adequate  term. 

The  reviewer  insists  that  ‘  “character’’,  “plot”,  “structure” 
or  “form”  are  .  .  .  merely  the  instruments  by  which  a  novelist 
expresses  his  sensibility’.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  novelists 
are  never  unique  in  their  general  use  of  these  ‘instruments’.  We 
admit  this  when  we  speak  of  the  eighteenth-,  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  novel.  We  are  recognizing  that  the  novels 
of  each  of  those  centuries  reflect  a  similar  sensibility.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  to  distinguish  to  what  extent  a  novelist’s 
use  of  the  ‘instruments’  depends  upon  his  own  sensibility  and 
upon  the  general  sensibility  of  his  age.  It  follows  that  any 
examination  of  sensibility  must  be  primarily  historical,  and 
such  an  examination  can  only  be  conducted  in  accepted  terms. 

It  can  be  granted,  however,  that  his  use  of  these  ‘instruments’ 
will  partially  depend  upon  the  novelist’s  unique  sensibility 
without  concurring  in  the  reviewer’s  assertion  that  a  novel 
must  be  principally  discussed  in  its  light.  If  a  novel  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  experience  expressed  in  terms  of  character,  then  the 
novelist’s  sensibility  is  his  response  to  experience  and  character. 
It  can  only  be  approached  through  the  despised  terms  ‘charac¬ 
ter’,  ‘plot’,  ‘structure’  or  ‘form’  and  ‘style’.  Such  an  approach 
will  allow  us  to  remain  more  or  less  objective  and  unbiased  in 
our  criticism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  strengthen  by  its  wide 
reference  our  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  art. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  LEARNING 

by  D.  G.  JAMES  105.  6d.  net 

Within  a  few  yean  of  one  another,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear  and  The  Advancement  of  Learning  were  written.  Hamlet  and 
King  Lear  are  ordinarily  judged  to  be  the  two  greatest  works  of  tragic  art  in 
modem  literattire;  and  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning  signifies,  more  than 
any  odier  single  book  in  English,  the  transition  fiom  medieval  to  modem 
‘learning*.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  compare  the  mission  of  Bacon  in  his 
writings  with  the  achievement  of  Shakespeare  in  his  two  greatest  plays.  The 
aim  of  this  book  is  briefly  to  consider  the  genius,  performance  and  significance 
of  each  in  relation  to  the  other. 

THE  ROMANTIC  COMEDY 

by  D.  G.  JAMES  i8i.  net 

*. . .  The  author’s  philosophic  approach  to  his  subject,  combined  with  the 
penetration  and  felicity  of  many  of  his  literary  judgments,  makes  this  one  of 
the  most  important  critical  works  to  appear  since  the  war. . . Scotsman. 

' _ a  remarkable  book. . . .’  Sunday  Times 

THE  ROMANTIC 
IMAGINATION 

by  SIR  MAURICE  BOWRA  l8s.  na 

* _ Any  of  fltese  twelve  kcttires  could  stand  alone,  but  together  they  make  a 

thesis  whidi  is  very  pertinent  to  our  time,  illuminating  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  most  usefully  and  delightfully _ ’  Manchester  Guardian 

ALFONSO  X  OF  CASTILLE 

Patron  of  Literature  and  Learning 
by  EVELYN  S.  PROCTER  15J.  net 

These  lectures  do  not  claim  to  do  more  than  treat  certain  aspects  of  an  admit¬ 
tedly  wide  subject,  but  the  topics  chosen  relate  to  the  various  works  compiled 
at  die  King’s  conunand,  and  thus  illustrate  the  encyclopaedic  nature  of  his 
interests. 
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